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HENRY: THE ENIGMA 


JohM J, Pinto 

forbidding differences between appearance and reality 
I make it extremely difficalt to confirm the identity 
between Prince and King. The Archbishop’s amazing 
eulogy in the Opening Scene of HENRY V, which endows 
Henry with superlative qualities in pertect accord with the' 
iraage of an Ideal King, presents a monarch in sharp contrast 
with the truant Prince of HENRY IV. Listening to the paean 
of the King from the lips of a Prelate we can liardly suspect of 
hypocrisy and accuse of deliberate misrepresentation, we are 
painfully erabarrassed, for the image of the Prince that haunts 
us casts a shadow on the shining figure of the King that dazzles 
us. The two are in conflict, incompatible, and we seem to look 
at strangers! Is the remarkable transformation, seemingly 
sudden and consumrnate, possible, or is there a subtie and 
imperceptible transition from Prince to King we have missed, 
we wonder. Appearance and reality so mingle in the coraposite 
figure we endeavour to form in our mind that, caught between 
doubt and suspicion, we question the truth of one or the other. 
How do we fuse the two personalities, distinct and different, 
mutually exclusive, into one integrai person! They are not 
fictitious creations we need not reconcile, but historical cha- 
racters we raust see in agreement, or Shakespeare’s presentatiori 
of Henry, emerging through the Tetralogy, would be shattered 
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by irreconcilable contradictions that raise an impossible barrier 
between PIENRY IV and HENRY V, between the Prince who 
haunts ©ur fancies and the King who wins oiir admiration, in the 
circumstances, we would be compelled to confess, under false 
pretenoes, It is the ultimate vision of a great King, worthy to be 
Ideal, that mnst guide us through the troublesome scenes of the 
Tavern, liable to be blurred in its murky atmosphete, confused 
in the uneasy relationship with undesirable corapanions that 
humour sweetens, but threatens to compromise: it must finally 
be a single, harmonious, indivisible, however perplexing, not a 
schizophrenic, personality. The onus of discovering or assem- 
bling this single image of his Ideal King Shakespeare places 
squarely on us. Contradictions we must acknowledge— hence 
the problem: are they superficial ordeep? If superficial, an 
explanation is possible; if deep, understanding and reconcilia- 
tion are difficult, for they cast aspersions on the integrity and 
authenticity of the King. Yet, that Henry is Shakespeare’s 
Ideal King, few would care to dispute. He is the Ideal King 
not only because he possesses kingly virtues to a superlative 
degree, but also, and more importantly. because he gave peace 
and unity to his country, and only peace and unity make 
national stability, greatness and prosperity possible. Division 
and disorder might follow, but Henry will and must always 
remain synibol of unity and soHdarity: or, we could hardly 
consider him his Ideal King, despite his excellencies, spiritiial, 
moral and intellectual. 

We are confronted by an enigma; “the breath no sooner 
left his father’s body”, then Henry appeared as a neiv rnan. 
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He showed himself “a true lover of the holy Church ”, erudite 
in divinity, proficient in comrnonwealth affairs, expertin imatíers 
of war and policy, so that no problem was too intricate to baffle 
him, too deep to confound him, “ never was such a sudden 
scholar made; 

Never carne refomaiion in a flood, 

With such a heady currance^ scouring fauUs; 

Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 

So soon did lose his seat—and all ai once — 

is in this King, 

All this is not a figure of speech, but the reality that was thrust 
upon them. They were amazed and confused at the change, 
dazzled by the sudden appearance of the Sun through the 
clouds that had hidden it from view, fulfilment of Henry’s own 
secret and predetermined wish. The transicion from truant 
Prince to Ideal King, so sudden, so profound, so complete, is on 
the face of it, incredible, but happily, not inexplicable, 

We are faced with possibilities, one of which must prevail 
and aíford a satisfactory explanation: spiritual miracle; the 
Archbishop’s panegyric is a piece of ílattering extravaganza; 
the Prince is not the father of the King; must we suppose that in 
him Shakespeare has revived the legend of Henry of Monmouth 
whose escapades we could forget in the moment of his conver- 
sion, as if chere was no more to be said ; the contradictions 
between raan and Prince, and, consequently, between Prince 
and King, and they are not fictitious or minimal, are superficial 
and misleading, creating unhappy and prejudicial impressions. 
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The Hrst possibility may be dismissed without hesitation, 
for though a spiritual miracle is not improbable — 01iver’s 
sudden conversion in AS YOU LIKE IT could be such a 
rniracle— it is not necessary when a logical explanation is 
available. Moreover, a spiritual miracle does not neceisarüy 
bring with it all-embracing religions and theological knowledge. 
There is no suspicion, however vague, that Henry was blessed 
with miraculous iníusion of thoughts and ideas of policy in the 
fields of politics, government, and war in imitation of St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna. The Archbishop, from whom we could expect 
penetrating observation, expresses amazement, but makes no 
illuminating suggestion. He wonders bow Henry could possibly 
acquire hÍ8 intellectual accoraplishments when 

His hoursjfiWã up with riots, banqmts, sports ; ; 

And never noted in Mm any study, 

Any retirement, any seguestration, í 
From open hamts and populanty. 

While the íiner qualities he found from personal observation, 
the derogatory ones he received from hearsay and reputation, 
•and it is the weakness of gossip to exaggerate beyond reasonable 
proportions. Moreover, he describes a life so full of activity 
that allows the Prince no leisure, no respite-™ the physical 
strain would leave him tired, even exhausted. But nowhere do 
we get this impression, and nowhere is such admission or suspí- 
cion made. The Prelate takes gossip more seriously than he 
shotüd, or there is a note of incredulity in what he repeats. 
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Faced with evidencCí of reports he is not in a position to 
dispute, the Prelate does not pause tp analyse, for, he has no 
solution to offer. 

In his unbounded praise we rnay concede patdonable 
exaggeration, iprompted by the force of emution, or the eulogy 
presents an impossible iraage of human perfections ia the midst 
of disorders, contradictions, he should have noted, for one 
cannot be pious and dissolute, proficient and idle. That Henry 
deserves the praise is evident, or it would be valueless; that his 
infamy is, to say the least, questionable is equally obvious. 

The qualities Henry possssses are better expressed, retros- 
pectively, we might say, in MACBETH : 

The king-bearing graces, 
justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowUness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, forütude, 

In the light of this we can detect in the Archbishop’s image of 
an Ideal King, the piety of Henry VI, the courage of Richard III, 
“the uncornplicatedpatriotism of Faucolnbridge“ (Reese), the 
pnetic temperament of Richard II, whose “intuitive grasp 
of the inystical element in Kingship”, Reese discovers, the 
practical wisdom of Henry IV, and adventurous spirit and 
romantic chivalry of his own. This could be the coraposite 
figure Reese suggests Shakespeare was devclopmg in his 
En^li&h Histories. 

i While the Archbishop, perhaps toò hastily, accepts Henry’s 
wild reputation as it was brulted to his ears, his profound 
knowledge, theological and secular, and his concern for the 
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Chiirch are fnctís he knows. We cannot argue that his adulation 
is a form of flattery, for flattery to serve its porpose must chartn 
the ears of the person fl-ittercd. VVhile acknowledging that in 
their anxiety to conserve their rights and privilcges and to protect 
their possessions, the Bishops are only too willing to contribute 
generously for the condiict of war, rather than having to yield to 
a Royal command, and this eulogy is but a preparation for such 
offer, we cannot fail to note a definite ring of sincerity in their 
words that precludes atiy sign of sycophancy. In the serious 
and solemn tone of their voice thece is not even a murmur of 
pretence or obsequiousncss, only unabashed admiration. It is 
nnkind and nnfair to question their earnestness of character and 
honesty of intention, to accuse them of raere self-interest and 
sübtle casuistry. Such a pose would not be in accord with their 
ecclesiastical status and dignity. It is a private colloquy, why 
ahould they pretend and whisper in a hushed voice when they 
can as well be frank without fear ot discovery or betrayal. We 
should also retnember that Shakespeare treatshis Prelates, from 
Pandulph to Wolsey, with respect and certain amount of awe, 
tbough he might allow them a touch of pomposity, but not 
without a sense of grandeur. 

The sensational eulogy is a challenge to credibility and a 
threat to the reconciliation of opposing and seemingly irrecon- 
ciliable traits. 

The suggestion that Hke the two Falstaffs, the Prince of 
PIENRY IV is not the King of HENRY V would be a feeble 
attempt to save the situation, for it destroys the unity and con- 
tinuity of the Tetrology, and accuses the poet of frivolous 


treátment of the Prince who must be his Ideal King. To saddle 
him with trqancy is one thing, but to burden him with an evil 
leputatidh he deserves is serious, for it tnakes his transition from 
one State to another, dilerent and exalted, extremely difhçult,, 
if not quite impossible. 

To resuscitate a legend, however amusing and convenient, 
Without ffiuch concern for artistic consistency, or respect for; 
a character he was creating, inspired by a vision, would be a 
dangerous or careless sport, for it ivould fflake Hal not only 
irrelevant, àlmost redundant — perhaps this would be more 
desirable 1 —but an unbalanced figure; anysuspicion of ingrain. 
ed vices that conduct vitalizes would mar, if not destroy, the 
iraage of an ideal King. Since he could not be a shadow 
without substance to pass into oblivion at the required moment 
for his faults are real, we must believe and prove they were not 
deep enough to render the Prince reprehensible. 

No, Henry emerges from the shadows of RICHARD II, 
through the golden mist of HENRY IV into the limelight of 
HENRY V, a man of flesh and blood, with his sins and faults, 
virtues and qualities, not thrust upon him, but growing with the 
years oftrial and failure, experience and suspicion. If the 
King we would admire, the Prince, the raan in the Prince, we 
must encounter and understand, we must take him in the flesh 
and judge him by the spirit. It is foolish to pave his way with 
excuses, to dismiss his truancy with convenient iadulgence, and 
fondly imagine that we can turn oar back on the past, laden with 
guilt and suspicion, and calmly oíiFor our obeisance to the King, 
those praises we are happy to sing and whose virtues we ate 
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deligkted to admire. It is not fact and íiction tkat cast a shadow 
on the singular case, but appearance and reality that raisc 
sceptical thoughts and doubts, and confuse issues. There is, 
raust be, a reality beneath the appearance that deceives the eye 
and prejudices the mind, a reality we have unvvittingly missed, 
and we raust wrestle with the appearance till it yields up the 
reality that will remove doubt, reconcile contradictions, and 
iustify the appellation, ideal. 

While the Archbishop’s amazing eulogy creates a sense of 
incredulity, Elenryhi apologetic sohloquy seems but aconvenient 
mode of needful elucidation we mightdiamiss as á specious 
cover than consider as a possible explanation, of conduct that 
superficially has little to recommend itself and much to be 
deplored. It is “a clumsy dramatic device ”, thinks Walter, a 
purely mechanical dramatic artifice, suggeats Dover Wilson, 
meant to indicate the trend oi the action the Elizabethans 
would not consider hypocritical or expedient. Ribner says that 
Hal steps “ raomentarily outof character toinform the aqdience 
of what is to come’’, in iraitation of a Greek Chorus? Reese 
argues that by determining the future when Henry will “ make 
the right decision ”, Shakespears puts us at ease that, uninhibited 
by doubt and anxiety, we might enjoy the hurnour of the play : 

His present disinclination for responsibiUty only 
convinces us o f his ultimate dedication. Hê is shirking 
mthing. It is precisely bccause he knows how heavy 
the hurden xvill one day he that he ash to be spmd 
it now, 

Reese; Cease of Majesty, p. 154 


These devioiis and insidious atterapts to explain the solil- 
oquy come from the goodness of theír hearts, for what dramatic 
reason cannot defend, sentiment must protect! The very 
embarrassing fact that the poet apparently used a feeble excuse 
to justify what needs a better sanction and more comprehensive 
èxplanation, for the soliloquy must be an integral part of the 
plot, not a burdensome and questionable “appendage”, which 
was not at all necessary, unless it had a déeper message to 
convey, this signiíicant fact should make us suspect that it is 
more meaningful then we imagine or are prepared to adrait. 

The controversial soliloquy is motivated: it deliberately, 
outrageotlsly, perhaps, directs our attention to the Prince, not to 
convict but to exonerate him, that our discerning eye might see 
the real raan behind his assuraed pose: in a sense, the Prince 
dresses in a Masquerade, which unfortunately is misleading. 
His problem may be “mainly externai” (Walter), but we are 
interested in the inner man, who alone can give assurances of 
his authenticity. Its predetermined intention illumines his 
guiding interest in his association with the Gentlemen of -the 
Tavern and indicates his consciousness of his royal destiny. 

As a mechanical invention to serve dramatic convenience, 
the soliloquy is unconvincing, an irksome encumbeiance; as a 
serious and necessary speech, it is explanatory, for Habs deter- 
mined will denotes more than his immediate design, to irapress 
the Court and his people, it suggests his determination to 
prepare for the hour when he must accept his inheritance and 
embrace his fate. Shakespeare does not present a King, like 
Athene, springing fully ‘arraed’ from the head of Zeus, but 
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R Pcince who trains and educates Mmself for his rightfa! and 
inescapable place on the Throne, mòre out of wisdom and 
prudence 'than ambition, Because he frequonted the Tavern 
to enjoy a. fewhours of relaxation and unhainpered freedom, 
perchance to learn the ways ol the world iii the school of nais- 
adventure, does it inevitably follow that he gàve his nights and 
days to a Hfe of licence and idle frivolity ? Because he enjoyed 
the corapany of Falstaff andhis cronies, joined in their escapades 
with what reloctance we might imagine from his hesitation a:t 
Gads Hill, does it follow that he also indulged in their low 
pleasures ? The respect he shows to Mts. Qnickly and her kind 
is not pretçntions, but natarally dignified and gentlemantly; it 
does not betray any signs of famillarity, 

The Archbishop’s eulogy, the words, "consideration ^ 
“angel”, “paradise”, “offending Adam”, “celestial spirits”, 
signifies, as Walter States, “ repentance and conversion in the 
religiüus sense ”, and comes from “intense spiritual contem- 
plation, and self-expiation, and not with merely thought pd 
reflection (Walter). Henry’s reformation is meant to be the 
eífect of just such a process, not an instantaneous change, inex- 
plicable if we do not allow for hours of privacy spent in study, 
reflection, and meditation. Or, how was he to pass throngh this 
phase, hovv reserve the time essential for their cultivation ? 
This implies m®re, a free and sincere soul, in spite of appear- 
ances, a conscientious Prince aware of his princeiy status and 
duties, despite his truancy. His visils to the Tavern were an 
escape from the Court, its officiousness, its restriction, its 


glamour, for he was not enamoured of the glitíer of royalty ; he 
gave his free spirit a chance to rove and expand. His almost 
detached attitude and awkward pose at Gads Hill, his self- 
revealing conversation with Poins, his earnest interviews with 
his dather far from showing a man “ deep in the devil’s book 
reveal a sincere soul. Listening to the suspicions and accusa» 
tions of bis father, he realizes what mischief he has unwittingly 
done to his own reputation, which gossip has larded with vices 
he does not have; rumour has made him more a profligate than 
a truant. He complains to his father with regrets 

So please your Majesty, I would I coulâ 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse 
Ás well as I am doiihtless / can purge 
Myself of fnany I am charg'd withal: 

Yet such extenuation let me beg 
As, in reproof of many tales devis^d, 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 

By smiling picUhanks, and base newsmongefs, 

I may fot some things true, wherein my youth 
Baih faéty wander'd and irregular^ 

Find pardon on my true submission. ! 

This is confessional, not hypocritical 

From all this, is it illogical or fanciful to conclude that 
Henry could have, must, indeed, have devoted rnany a private 
hour, unknown to the world, unsuspected by all, to profitable 
study, profane, inteilectual, religious, to contemplation and 
self-examination, so that his proficiency and conversion thafe 
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astound the Prelates should n o t surprise us. It is hard to 
believe that one so particular in what was of less importance 
would be remiss in what was more pressing, in fact, indispens- 

able, that Hal carelessly determined to ^xpose, himself, his 

character and leputation, with atopch of pride, vanily, and 
obstinacy, we may Goncede, in | hazardous trail, but to make a 
sensational impression, to “ falsify roen’s hopes’V would neglect 
vital preparation for his regai future, for his soliloquy does show 
that hê has no intention of living for the moment, but for the 
time when he must meet his destiny, and he would not bt 
found unready. 

This, it seems to me, is the only possible and rational 
explanation of Henry’s conduct during his association with the 
Tavern, when his supposedly dissolute life was made entirely 
accountahle for his absence from Court. It is a logical inference, 
unproven, perhaps, but not, I protest, a w i 1 d, speculative 
sopposition. 

But in spite of the assurances, the wonder still remains, 
doubts mighu still linger in our minds: how did he escape moral 
infection that could have undoubtedly set him on a degenerate 
path. In the ordinary course of nature it seems incredihle 
that he could aaaociate with a life of licence and ittesponsibility 
yet preserve the moral iiitegtity of his chíracíer, unless we 
assume that the ties he forged were tennoos and his association 
with Falstaff and his ftiends was superficial. We must then 
htlieve that his internai pride, integrity, resolution, and his 
instinctive sense of social difterences, built an invisible but 
effective batrier, so that there could be and there was no inti- 


I raate comraunication between them. Because of this, he could 
become “the mirror of Christendom.’* 

His soliloquy, considered seriously as an efíusion of 
singular determination, discloses his entíre pose and attitude 
towards his destiny, and this, I imagine, is a refutation ©f the 
coramonly held view that Falstaff is the “ misleader Hafs 
youth’’ (Reese), It is Hal who sought his company with his 
predetermined purpose and decision. That his conduct was 
improper, scandalous in fact, cannot be gainsaid, that his motive 
was selfish, even presumptaòus, and his plan unwise cannot be 
denied, that he éxploiled these men for his own selfish ends must 
be regretfully conceded, but that he lived an evil life cannot be 
deduced and must not be presuraed. The iraage of the Ideal 
King does not, primarily, force this judgment on us; rather, it 
points unerringly to the truth beneath raisleadàng appearances. 
Why does it seem natural that the truant Prince should yield 
to the teraptations of life, when virtue can blossoin in vile sur- 
roundings? This may be rare and strange -"though notas rare 
as we suppose -^but it is not impossible, and we cannot dismissi 
the high probability thrit this was the cise with the Prince. 

From the very first tirne that Hal and Falstaff meet we are 
given an insight into this relationship, so often misunderstood, 
so easily misconstrued, Yet, if we but observe here and in 
other scenes, we can learn, or ar least suspect the truth. In his 
conversations, taunts and jibes, with and humour, in his dis- 
paraging remarks and comments, we detect a toiich of contempt, 
a feelini of impalience, of coodescending tolerance for which 
humour forms but a thio disguise. yThere is hardly an occajion, 
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if there is one at all, when his wofds are innocent ot purely 
hiimoroas. Soraebow he conveys his opinion of them and their 
life-he is unsparing with Falstafland fratik «rith Poins. It is 
remarkable that nowhste does he lose his poise ot equanimity of 
temper; even Falataffs insolent letter ftnds him self-composed, 
and his sense of haraoac qaietly softens his teaction. He 
assomed a frivolous raood to dciolt ale with them, enteted into 
■the spirit of oomic situations, which he often created, bnt there 
never was a heart-to-heart, apirit-to-spitit commaaion when 
deepest thooghts and feelings are enpressed. This telationship 
was more in the spirit of a trace that in the natnre of a unioti. 

HaPs first eiicoantet with Falstaff, his defence of 
Mrs. Qaickly’s oomplaints, his hesitant attitade at Gads Hill, 
amply denacnstrate that his heart was not in theit life. The 
Gads Hillepisode was to him bttt a sporting game, and he 
played it to the tule. In all their meetings, on all occasions, 
there are no indiGations of intinnacy, nothing more than a spirit 
of camaraderie. The enactment of the mock-interview and the 
hilarions scene that follows Gads Hill reâect his light-hearted 
mood and jovial spirit. The fact that Poins shrewdly and 
knowledgeably nsed this ptomise of gaiety to persuade him to 
joio the escapade teitiíies Hal’s sincete dislike for suoh sport, 
in earnest or in fun, Hafs oanstic comment on Falstafl’s 
presuraptuous letteí. 

/ do dlow this wen to he as familiar wiih me as 

my dog, and he holds his flace, 

expresses lhe natare of hU telationship: he never had any 
intention of cultivating friendship, in seeking their society, and 
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he has not consciously allowed their relations to deepen into 
such a bond, His purposive, though selfish, motive, bis resolute 
will, all the finer qualities of heart, mind, and soul he possessed, 
his instincts of superiority and propriety, though be has 
deliberately, not inadvertently, confused his priorities for a 
while, the ways and habits of Falstaff and his corarades, the 
forbidding atmospberes of the Tavern, we may be sure, for one 
born and bred a Prince could hardly prefer the Tavern to the 
Palace except for a brief time — how coold these aspects of lífe 
and tfaits of character induce deep feeling and forge strong 
ties? His very natnre would revolt against the prospects of 
such a basic and continuing change. The significant fact that 
Poins has to explain details for the Gads Hill adventure shows 
Hal was a novice, without experience, inclination, and will in 
' highway robbery, and his restitution of the stolen raoney, 
‘^'the money is paid back again ”, proves that the whole escapade 
Was no more to him than a lighthearted game he played with 
jõie de vivre oniy because of the inevitable farce that would 
follow: 'ã:ú\ ‘iVjbsí 

The virtue of this jest will bc the incomprehensihle lies 
that this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at 
siipper, how thirty at least he fought with, what words, 
what blows, what extremeties he endureã; and in the 
reproof of this lives the jest. 

He takes delight in Falstaffs ciiscomíiture, in his capacity for 
fable and his dexterity to extricate himself frora awkward situa¬ 
tions—after all, he was attracted by the humorous aspect of 
the fat Knight, not seduced by the life of the Tavern. His 
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imitation of Francis is entirely chiHish and parely incidental, 
unless it reflects the mood iii which lae visits the Tavern, where 
he enjoys some freedom frotn. the tedium, restrictions, and 
officioiis conduct of the Coort, a n d we might suspect, not 
illogically, frona the strain of secret study. 

Till the Civil War life is idle and care-free; then, con- 
fronted with the nationil crids, he becomas serioüs, and moves 
away frora the Tavern, in preparation for the assurnption of 
graver duties and responsibilities, and the inevitable rejectiom 
Falstaff notices this, and devises means by which to lure 
him back: 

/ will cIbvísb matteT enough out of this Shallow 
to heeP Pfince Hsnry in continuai laughter the 
wearing out ofsix fashions, which isfour terms, or 
two ãctions, and a shall laughwithout intetvallutns. 
O, it is inuch that a lie with a slight oath, and a 
jest with asad brow, will do with a félow that 
never had the ache in his shoulders! 0, you 
shall see him laugh till his face he like a wet cloak 
ill laid up! 

His conversation with Poins is revealing. It is climatic, 
showing what regrets his Tavern-episode has brought, the evil 
repatation that has provoked the scorn of polite society; he 
knows, more assuredly than ever, that he must at the earliest 
and thiswas always his intenlion—sever connections with the 
world of his adoption. His despondent and reflective raood dis- 
closes his mental and emotional State. His father’s illness, and 
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he has felt it acutely all the more because his truancy caused 
him pain, anxiety, and embarrassment, this illness is not the sole 
cause of his melancholy: perhaps, it made him suddenly aware of 
his royal heritage, of the iraprudence of his irresponsible conduct 
that has brought him the notoriety he did not deserve and did 
not desire or anticipate. His first interview with his father thrust 
upon him this ogly and unhappy consequence of his truancy, 
which gossip has burdened with infamy, or, we rnay be reason- 
ably sure, he would have shunned the Tavern and abandoned 
his suspicious and dangerous plan. Total rejection of his timely 
companions and the Tavern was the only way out of his pre- 
dicament. 

This explainsthe immediate weakening of his relations with 
BoaPs Head and Eastcheap, which his inner resolution and 
aristocratic feelings made easy. He deplores h i s conduct, 
experimental and explosivé, that has lost his name, and with 
it his credibility: 

By this hand, thou thinkest me asfar tn the deviVs hook 
as thou and Falstdf, for obduracy and persistency. 
Let the end try thé man. But I tell thee, my heart 
hleeds inwardly that iny father is so sick; and keeping 
such vile çompany as thou art hath in reason taken 
from me all oskniation ofsorrow. 

The reason? 

What wouldst thou think of me if I should weep ? 

I would think thee a most princely hypocrite. It would 
be every man's thoughí; and thou art a Uessed fellow^ 
to think as ever man thinks. 


3 
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Deep in his heart he known it is too late to lament; sad woulci 
be his fate had it been too late to repent and make amends. 

The Induction to Part II is not asirony; it is a warning 
that Hars ill-reputalion is much more che work of Rumourthan 
the effect of his truancy, for Rumoar can defame a man as 
surely as and more poignantly than evil-living. 

“ Upon ftty tongues continuai slanders ride, 

The which in every language I pronourne, 

Stufmg the ears of men with false feports. 

The contrast between Hal and Percy, his exemplary rival, 
emphasises his Isrue ckaracter — the diference is one of appear- 
ance and reality, Hotspur’s concept of chivalric honour consists 
chiefly in reaping renown on the battle-field where his fiery 
valour and intrepid heroism are an inspiration to all. Henry’s 
parody of this is satirical, not merely humorous : 

He that kills me some six 
or sefen dozen oj Scok at a breakfasi, washes his 
hands, and says to his wife^ “ Fie upon this quiet lifê^ 
/ want work ” “ O my sweet Harry ”, says ^he^ 

“Ãow manyhast thou Ulled ioday?'' ^^Gmmyroan 
horse a drench^\says he, and answen, ''Some 
fourteen'\ an hour afier; "a trifle, a trifle," 

He would deíend the right as he sees it as he would the “down^ 
trodden Mortiraer ”, but Avould cavil pver every inch of ground 
in the tripartite division of the land, where his self-interest, not 
patriotisrn, is in evidence. Valiaiicy and honour - it is ironic 
that his honour did not rise above the parcellirig of the country - 
he valwes above life. 
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A íiner and truer spirit breathes in Henry’s idea of knighlly 
honour and chivalry, He is a rnan of action, not words. He is 
•genemus enough to pay a glowing tribute to the Knight he has 
vanquished — Hotspor could have expected and desired, and he 
deserved no less — and he is magnanimous to a conquereá foe; 
he allows the Douglas to go ” ransomless and free ”, 

his valoüfs shown upon our cresis today 

Have taught us how to cherish such high deeds, 

Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 

And the action predicts well for the future. Â redoubtable 
warrior, his honour and chivalry are a blend of romance and 
gallantry, courtesy and magnanimity, not caught, like Hotspur’s, 
in the golden web that fancy weaves. In disrniSsing Falstaff 
he discarded the vanities and pleasures of life, in conquering 
Percy he overcame vainglory. He appeared to be lured by a 
life of the senses, but in truth, he was led by reason, not emo- 
tion, he put Ínto practice what his soHIoquy suggests, a determi- 
nation to achieve what he set out to attain; in this spirit he 
went to France and returned wíth “ víctory broach’d on his 
sword:” in this sense, his soliloquy is entirely rational and 
prophetic, not an " empty vaunt. ” Hiscomments and reflec- 
tions, like Windows of his soul, reveal a man of intelligence far 
more penetrating than we suspect. In the Tavern he distilled 
the spirit of coraradeship he breathed at Agincourt~as England 
won Wateiloo in the playing fields of Eton-learnt to be 
humble and modest enough to attribute his victory to God. 
He orientated his life and attitude froin the material to the 
:spiritual and intellectual to which the Archibishop bears eloquent 
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testimony. To claim that Shakespeare was “ just not interested 
in Hal and so does not talk about hirn, except banteringly in the 
Falstaff scenes ” (Dover Wilson j-this is one way of belittling 
bis embarrassing truancy-^is tantamount to saying that the 
poet was not interested tn moulding his Ideal King. 

If Henry is the Ideal King, the Prince is his prophecy, and 
in rendering his truancy sinister we miss “the king-bearing 
graces ’’ he undoubtedly possessed, which flowered into potency 
threugh error and confusion, fault and folly, misadventures of 
growing manhood. The two Parts of HENRY IV demonstrate 
this. His father’s lamentation, 

see fiot and dishonour stain the brow 
of My yomg Henry, 

atrengthens the prejndice which RICHARD II induces in us, 
raise a dust through which it bécomes iricreasingly difficult 
to see the real Prince. Later, his father remarks with shrewd, 
observation: 

He is gracious, if he he observ'd, 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open os day for melting charity: 

Yet notwithstanding, being incens'd, he^s fiint, 

Ás humorous as winter, and as sudden 
is fiaws congealed in the spring of day. 

In the death scene, laden with pathos, heavy with sorrow, we 
encounter both man and Prince: his truancy was but an 
unpleasant dream, this is the awakening that predicts great 
things, In this moment of remorso and coiitrition, remem* 
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braiiòe and resolution, we see in a vision “thenoble change 
that I have purposed “; in his decision to honour and uphold 
the majesty, dignity, power and authority of the Crown that 
must soon encircle his brow we sense his resolute will. Vernon 
^ commenting on Henry’s praise of Percy says prophetically: 

I 

If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe so sweet a hope 
So mvch misconstrued in his wantonness, 

Though “allhis senses have but human conditions”, he 
showed that under the rule of reason they can, as they must be 
restrained. His renunciation of the Tavern and its associates,. 
his rejection of Falstaff, his promising address to his Court after 
the Coronation, his punishment of traitors— all these lead to 
his pious attitude on the eve of Agincourt, where the past, the 
present, and the future are the inspiríition of his thoughts and 
emotions; the earnestness of his heart, raind, and soul was too 
obvious to be suspected of expedience and hypocrisy. YaHanit 
I in battle, chivalrous in victory, generous and kind, understand- 

ing and compassionate, stern but just, he is quick to pardon the 
kóldierwho râiled against him —he was drunk— he is swift to 
puhish the Knights who plotm his death. The Prologue and 
the Chorus in HENRV V present the King to onr imagination 
for the limits of a drama and the narrow confines of the Stage 
are too constrictive to contain him. 

By imparting to the King and h i s reign epic qualities of 
. grandeur and vastness, Shakespeare stresses his impact on 
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English life and history, and his fame and influcnce that fixtend 
beyond the borders of England: our itrxgination etnbraces the 
King, his kingdom, and his Age. 

The Prolegue makes a direct and sensitive appeal to the 
imagination, and instantly widetis and expands the horizon. 
Perhaps, Shakespeare adopted the spirit and manner of the 
■epic to produce this precise effect, to give to the austerity of the 
play something rnore eüciting than it naturally possessed. It 
was his purpose toImprint on the mind the figore of his Ideal 
King destined to be the architect of the raight and greatness of 
England. Once our “ imaginary forces work” our imagination 
opens wide, and we;visualize “the vasty fields of France” and 
the immortal battle of Agincourt as we see in the “ backward 
and abysm of time” the battles of Thermopylae, Marathon, 
and Salamis. The “wooden O” is inadequate for “the 
swelling' acene. ’’ 

Agincourt without Henry has little bistorical significance; 
Henry without Agincourt would iiot be the collossus he undoubt- 
edly is — final creation of the Prologue and the Chorus. 

The Chorus to Act II anticipates the glory and grandeur of 
Agincourt and the fame and greatness of Henry, “ the mirror of 
all Christians Kings ”, whom “ all the youth of England are on 
fire” to follow with “ winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
With â burst of patriotic zea) Shakespeare sings the panegyric 
of his native land : 
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0 England! Model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mighfst thon do, that honour would thee do, 
Where all thy chilâren kind and natural! 

This echoes his famous and far more eloquent paean in 
RICHARD II: This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle — 
Surely Shakespeare remembered these burning words and the 
spirit that breathes in them at Harileur and Agincourt, for never 
did an array, sick, exhausted, and depleted, need more course 
and inspiratíon then, there never was a greater King since 
Richard Coeur de Lion to inspire them than Henry V. 

After his victory, Treaty, and winning of Katherine for 
wife, Henry returns lo England, he returns not merely as 
Conqueror, but as Shakespeare’s Ideal King, a man blessed 
with and aniraated by a romantic vision of greatness. Crowds 
throng the beach to welcome home the ir renowned and 
illustrious King, the Mayor and all his brethren in best sort. 

like to the senators of th' antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heek, 

Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Caesar in. 

The “star of England” rises to shine over the land. What 
if France will be lost in the reign of Henry VI, Agincourt will 
be ever remembered and the narae and fame of Henry will 
nerver be forgotten. 

Only a Chorus could put al! the finer touches to the irnage 
of the Ideal King, give him measureless proportions. It could 
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not be appropriatcly prese.ntcd iri a play of austere character 
andjsevere limitations; it could be imprinted on our minds and 
íill ouf imagination only by the Choric suggeativeness of epic 
dirnensions. What only t h e expansivenesa of the epic could 
properly depict Shakespeare compressas in a single play. 
Henry V is not only the synthesis of lhe royal qualities we find 
in other Kíngs of Shakespeare’s Histories and Tragedies, he is 
also the aciTie which oür raind and our iniagiiiation enlarges — 
and without the Chorus this would be impossible. 


f 

f 

SONETOS 

Bailou de Sá 

1 

ANTERO - Nocturno 

Sua vida foi um mar rude e inclemente 
de ânsias e torturas a flux, 
não tendo onde encostar como Jesus 
a sua fronte febril e incandescente. 

Caminheiro a escalar penosamente, 
com uma torturada ânsia de Luz, 
a escarpa da montanha onde reluz 
0 vulto do Hegel, misterioso e ingente. 

Foi à cimeira à busca do Ideal 
I aos pés do grande mestre da Razão, 

e este apontou-lhe um lúgubre areal! 

Desceu mudo a ladeira “ a passo e passo 
“do palácio encantado da Ilusão” 

I —desiludido, exânime e descalço. 


1 


4 
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SONETOS 


ANTERO — Luminoso 


MANDOVI™ Irado 


Rompe a manhã doirada e luminosa 
e a brisa de “amor puro e sempiterno” 
afaga-lhe a fronte c’o seu beijo terno 
rasgando o véu da noite tormentosa. 

Liberto da grilheta da Razão 
ntía, em que o Real é Racional 
e tudo 0 resto só jogo verbal, 
conforme os cegos sábios da Ilusão, 

elevou-se então su’alma insonte e pura 
ao aconchego inefável da Ventura 
onde num êxtase da Luz fremente, 

todo feito dc Amor e Compaixão, 
murmurou-lhe uma voz cheia dc unção: 
“Dorme na mão de Deus eternamente”. 


Não sei se são os ventos da monção, 
se as feias barcaças dos mineiros, 
se as catadupas dos outeiros, 
mas Mandovi está como um dragão! 

Não sei se lhe fustiga um furacão 
ou gana pelos vis politiqueiros, 
ou se sanha mordaz pelos ronceiros, 
mas Mandovi troveja qual vulcão, 

insano na sua fúria elemental 
esbarrondando represas e vaiados, 
numa doida hecatombe universal! 

Como galga ele, monstro famulento, 
qual Medusa de dentes afilados: 


rio feio, voraz e truculento! 

NOTA : Os qualificativos ■— nocturno e luminoso — são de António Sérgio 
que os empregou para descrever as duas facetas “ interpenetrantes ” 
de Antero. Que elas sejam “interpenetrantes” é discutível. A parte 
“ luminosa ” é decerto a meta da evolução filosófica do grande Poeta, como 
se deduz da carta que ele escreveu a João de Deus, onde diz: Tenho feito 
meia dúzia de sonetos dc que te hei-de mandar uma amostra e que talvez 
te agradem mais do que aqueles tenebrosos e atrozes que com razão te 
desgostaram Nesta meia dúzia fica o seu mais célebre “ Na mão de Deus ”, 
onde 0 espírito de Antero se liberta do Hegelismo—para sempre! O próprio 
autor colocou este soneto no fim dos SONETOS COMPLETOS. Há cem 
anos que aconteceu isto. 
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SONETOS 


f 

MANDOVl-^Seren© 

Corre ele lento como uma formiga 
por ribas de salgueiros e palmares. 

Como um garboso cisne dandõ-se ares 
veleja um barco sem afã nem triga. 

Sua face reverbera a voz antiga, 

de saudade e místicos lugares 

que se desfaz no olvido ímpio dos mares. 

voz de sereia, aliciante e amiga. 

A lua, à meia noite, por encanto 
— qual Eco apaixonada de Narciso — 
a bifocar teu rosto com quebranto. 

Mandovi, seu amplexo virginal 
transforma nossas mágoas em sorriso: 
ri® divino, fecundo e imortal. 


LAMENTOS DUM ATEU 

Oh Deus como feliz me sentiria 
se tu só existisses! mas é pena 
que a rainha mente O obfusca e envenena, 
e a Luz nem me aparece de dia. 

E negativa a rainha ateologia 
e cheira a bafo fétido de hiena; 
tisnada pelos fumos de geena, 
ela tosquia as flores de alegria. 

Fui k Ciência à busca da Verdade, 
e à Razão de que sou firme aderente: 
oh tremenda e feral fatuidade ! 

Mas sempre este suplício renascente 
me atormenta as entranhas de vaidade. 

Quem me dera a alegria e paz dum crente í 
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ESCRÚPULOS DUM HEDONISTA 

Esta alma luz que filtra no meu ser, 

0 fluido silêncio que me banha 
e 0 suave bem estar que o acompanha, 
esta é a vida p’ra quem quer viver. 

O ruído do mundo é seu lazer; 
e a miséria dos outros é-me estranha 
como são estranhos o ódio e a sanha 
que lhes rouba da vida seu prazer. 

Mas não! Ele bate a porta pertinaz 
e 0 espelho da minha oca existência 
em estilhas aos poucos se desfaz. 

E nelas em mil formas eu diviso 
da pulverização da vida a essência. 

Como se vive pois neste paraíso? 


SONETOS 31: 


O CÍRCULO DA VIDA 

Penoso morre o mundo cada dia 
e renasce na púrpura de aurora, 
mas não como Ele que nasceu outrora 
na calada da noite crua e fria, 

e esvaziou-se todo em agonia. 

Duro e inóspito morri o inundo embora» 
Ele renasce e vive sempre e agora 
na eternamente viva Eucaristia, 

Desvanecem-se as luzes de esperança 
quando o rico escraviza o roto pobre 
e lhe rouba da vida a confiança. 

Mas mais sinistro ainda o coração 
do vil vilão que sua maldade encobre. 


Galileu, foi debalde a tua Paixão? 
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SONETOS 


ÓMEGA 

(à memória de Teiltiard de Chardin) 

Focono espaço-tempo - luminoso, 
convergência do mundo consciente, 
aspirando, num sonho deleitoso, 
à vida, íi união nele latente! 

Oraega, pleroma, olho transcendente, 
que gera e inflama todo radioso, 
seja iValma descrente, alvar ou crente, 
seu amor infinito e proceloso. 

E sempre prenhe de subtil essência, 
que um dia nos daria o Redentor. 

Ei-lo 0 febril momento que dá Luz 

à nossa noite escura de existência. 

Eis da divina haste a singela flor 
que se curvou baixa e nos deu Jesus 1 


S. FRANCISCO XAVIER 

,,,sa chair est plus usée qm sa smtaine, 
Clâudel 

Ei-lo, de roupas gastas maltrapilho 
radiando das luzes a mais pura I 
Correu, deixando um luminoso trilho, 
a Cruz plantando em terra alma, segura. 

Ele que era da Sorbona maga o brilho, 
dos Jassos da raiz a flor futura, 
num espontâneo “eis-me aqui”, qual filho, 
de Amor quis decalcar a senda dura. 

Acorrem-lhe os pequenos encantados 
pelo olhar suave, pela voz divina. 
Curvam-se os epicúrios deslumbrados, 

pelo fulgor dessa alma cristalina. 

Gastou-se! os olhos co’a Luz devorados, 
a sua carne mais gasta que a batina! 
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SONETOS 


t 

A VIRGEM PEREGRINA 

Deste torrão doirado e fulvo voa 
a teus pés, Mãe bendita, santa e pura, 
trémulo canto que este povo entoa 
c’o a fé d’outrora e que ainda hoje fulgura* 

Oh! da Cova da Iria a voz reboa 
por esta vida, tépida e escura; 
vem, celeste Lírio, este ar povoa 
c’o a Visão da tua única candura. 

Mãe de Cristo que amor tão cego e fundo 
por nós que merecemos só desdém! 

Desata-nos do grilhão frio e imundo 

do pecado. Guia-nos para além 
do baixio e do mar cavo e profundo: 
Imaculada, Peregrina Mãe! 


11 

MÍSTICA DÂmVA 

Jesus, quando o azorrague do pecado 
te rebentou os poros em sangue puro, 
da nossa vida no Horto alcantilado, 
tua torva angústia abriu-nos o Futuro! 

Quando o açoute a tua carne remordia 
e a tua face de nosso escarro imundo 
da paixão vil, patibular se enchia, 
oh, como transluzia o amor profundo! 

A caminho do Gólgota sangrento^ 
rubro de nossos crimes e maldade. 

Deus, já nos afigura-se o auto incruento 

da suprema, salvífica bondade! 

Deste-nos, num arranco, com tua mão, 
a transbordar de amor— teu Coração. 
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ENNUI 

Fui buscá-lo nos olhos do político 

— misérrimos covis de estupidez—; 
topei com 0 besuntoso novo rico 

— torvo aspecto que traz da alma mudez—. 

Curvei-me na cabana do ermo pobre, 
falei dos belos tempos ao estudante ; 
vi naquele qualquer coisa de nobre, 
mas neste apenas ares de pedante, 

Té os montes que outrora eram prazer, 
té os rios de eterno e suave agrado, 
té os campos virentes do meu ser; 

tudo se sumiu no antro do passado. 

Que resta agora da luzente loa? 

Onde, meu Deus, o encanto que foi Goa? 


SONETOS 


n 

UM DIA DE MAIO 

Calor, suores —a terra ressequida 
exala emanações duma paixão 
mísera, famulenta e escondida 
que arde' seu sequioso coração. 

As plantas da minha horta esmorecida, 
quais viúvas em dor na escuridão 
de lutuosa noite da sua vida, 
bebem o pó do árido, estéril chão. 

Mas singular contraste! as alvoradas 
dos pássaros zombando desse dia, 
e as acácias de fogo aureoladas, 

fazem lembrar das flores de Poesia 
que espadanam das dores transformadas 
em ritmo, em cor, em fogo, em harmonia. 
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ASSUMPTA EST!' 

Assumpta est! assumpta est! A serva obscura 
que gerou no seu ventre imaculado 
com infinita, angelical ternura, 
seu Deus, seu Criador hominizado, 

transformou-se em olor na sepultura. 

Desce o Arcanjo de coro rodeado, 
baixa o Céu e arrebata para a Altura 
seu corpo astral de glória perfumado. , 

Momentos assombrosos em que o Céu 
e a Terra se confundem no Infinito 
enlaçados num místico himeneu ; 

Ela que foi da Humanidade o grito 
de esperança e que sem mácula nasceu, 
Assumpta est!... Glória ao Adonai bendito. 


15 


CAMÕES 

Sem lágrimas, sem honra, sem arrimo 
morreu amortalhado na pobreza; 
ele que é do Parnaso luso o cimo, 
dos lusos só colheu treda frieza. 

Sem dúvida dos épicos eo-primo, 
e humanista de olímpica grandeza; 
dos líricos a flor de graça e mimo, 
qual frauta repassada de tristeza. 

Rolam séculos, rola o dia obscuro, 
dorme o antigo herói seu sono escuro, 
só e esquecido na viuvez da morte: 

mas não dorme Camões, o desditoso, 

0 nato, infatigável amoroso: 

ele 0 titã “dos lusos o mais forte! 
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I lote m ‘EKültiiralIsattt’ of PrigíssatisRi” 


Anil Samartli 


I 

INTRODUCTION: 


W hen tbe nineteenth centory ushered in, the decadent 
Maratha Etnpire under the incornpetent Peshwa at 
Poona was tottering to its rniserable dernise, The 
East Icidia Company“the most competent aspirant foi 
Power—left no stone unturned to hasten the process and in 
1818 they become master of the Maratha Empire. For those 
who were capable of thinking, the fali of the Peshwa was ah 
event of more vital and long lasting consequences than that of 
the mere political one. It simultaneously induced the elite to 
thought and action. It led thein to introspection and retrospec- 
tion, and at the sarne time made thèrn more active in the socio- 
cultural life of the country because on the political stage they 
had almost no role to play, Their observations of the past and 


* This paper is a forerunner to the major study on " Awakening In 
Maharashtra in the Nineteenth Ceiitury; A Cornparative Stady of Soma 
Socio-Cultural Aspects”, undertaken with the Fellowship awatded by the 
Indian Coancil of Historical Research, NeW'Delhi. 
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their subsequent social activity clearly heralded a particular 
trend in nationalism which in course of time posed a formidable 
threat to British imperialism. The socio-cultural life of 
Maharashtra from 1818 to 1874 vividly reôected the intellectual 
conviction of the elite who had come in dose contact with the 
English ruler. There was no love lost between tliem but the 
fact remained that the ruled stood awe-struck before the 
‘superior knowledge’ of the fuler. People in general also 
hardly thought higb of their new alien ruler as a martial-raee. 
It was widely believed that the glorious Maratha Empire was 
struck down by the superior wit and intelligence and not by 
mere weapws. The intelligenlsia, who ciosely observed the 
new ruler, become aware of a certain aspect ®f the ‘superior 
knowledge ’ of the English. T h e y w e r e mote eloquent in 
appreciating the Sciences, technology, art of government, trade 
and commerce rather than fine arts, philosophical and spirituai 
literature of the West in general and Britain in particular. They 
were fully convinced that due to the updated knowledge of 
worldly things the English could achieve real success. ‘ Know- 
kdge for the sake of knowledge ’ began to be treated as an out- 
dated obsoleto and de irop idealism. 

In their speeches and writings in Marathi they were very 
particular about ising certain words like üpayo^, Updyo^i, 
Upayogita, Lokopayogi, or Vyavaharopayogi and Vidya, Dnyan 
or Vishaya. Since these important words are frequently used, 
it is necessary to note their exact, prevailing meaning as con- 
ceived by the speakers and authors, According to their contem- 
porary J. T. M 0 lesworth’s A Dktionêry &f Mêrathi and English, 
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published in 1831; Upayog means “ use or usefulness, adopted- 
ness or helpfulness to ariy end or purpose”; üpayukta or 
üpayogi means “serviceable, useful, conducive or helpful to 
any purpose, convenient to any end”; Lok means common 
people; Vyavaharmeim ‘‘operation or action generally work, 
exercise, procedure, practice; trade commerce"; Vidya means 
“knowledge, learning, science"; Vishaya means “subject or 
topic"; Dnyan means “knowledge in general, understanding 
i.e. the intellectual percipience or faculty or the product of the 
application and exercise of it, sense, sapience, judgeraent, 
intelligence, inforraation(B In the following pages words like 
‘useful-knowledge’, ‘practicahknowledge’, ‘knowledge of prac- 
íicâl advantage’ are used with the abovementioned connotation 
and meaning. The phrase üpayukta or üpayogi Dnyan i.e. 
‘ useful knowledge ’ in fact implies that there is a branch or type 
of knowledge or discipline which is ‘ not useful’. This implica- 
tion is highly controversial and can be debated at length. There 
is, however, no evidence to assume that the elite of Maharashtra 
had some such kind of ‘not-useful-knowledge’ in their mind. 
Their emphasis on and frequent use of the phrases libe ‘ useful- 
knowledge ’ perhaps only highlighted their preference of 
immediate and direct applicability over that of the traditional, 
abstract and theory-orietited knowledge and scholarship. This 
unprecedented, visible and fundamental change in their idea of 
and aproacb to the acquisition of knowledge effectively guided 
and shaped the socio-cultural life of Maharashtra. Several 
sincere effarts were made collectively and individually to 
encourage and popularise the acquisition of ‘ useful-know- 
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ledge’. The enlightened speakers and authors thereby rnade 
all possible efforts to preach the tssence and necessity of 
pragniatism as conceived by them. This paper, in its Hrnited 
scope, aims at analysing the evolution, character and conse- 
quences of those literary efforts made to promote and popularise 
pragmatism through the spread of ‘ useful-knowledge In this 
paper Maharashtra denotes that area in the Bombay Presidency 
where Marathi-speaking people were in majority. 

Justification for 1818 as the starting point is hardly needed. 
The signifiicanceof 1874 deserves a note of explana tion. Vishnu 
Krishna Chiplnnkar (1850-82) ~ the self-styled ‘Shivaji of 

Marathi Language ’ — was almost unanimously regarded as one 
of the pioneers who not only explored new horizones of socio- 
political thought but also enriched Marathi prose with his style 
and diction. His indomitable thought and inimitable style had 
a lasting impact on the posterity. In 1874 he started a Marathi 
magazine called Nihandhamala (Nibandha = essay; mala = 
garland or series). The f^ibandhamala marked a turning point 
in the socio-cultural and literary hístory of Maharashtra. It 
crystailised the socÍo-polÍtical thought on one hand and cham- 
pioned t h e cause of Marathi language and literature on the 
other. The plethora of Marathi literature in the last century 
could safely be categorised as pre and post Nibandhamala 
literature. It is dit, howevér, íltended in this paper to offer a 
detailéd account of the entire pm^Nihandliamala literature 
which earnestly spread the go,spcl of ‘ useful-knowledge The 
purpose of this paper is to highlight and analyse the historical 
significance mainly of the representative cases, one each, of the 
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! collective or organisational and individual efforts made between 

1818 and 1874, to encourage the aequisition and propagation @f 
í the ‘ useful-knowledge ’ and thereby to convince the people of 

the necessity of pragmatism, 

I II 

BaCKGROUND: 

It must, however, be noted that even before the as- 
sumption of Power in 1818, the enlightened servants of the 
East índia Company had made sincere efforts f o r spreading 
knowledge among the natives of the Western índia. In this 
context the outstanding work done by Sir James Mackintosh 
I, deserves to be mentioned. Under his able leadership the 

I Asiatic Society of Bombay was established on 26 November 

! 1804, which had the blessings of Sir Jonathan Dunken the 

I Governòr of Bombay — and scholars 1 i k e Joseph Boden. (®) 
Membership of the Asiatic Society of Bombay had gone uptò 
one hundred and forty six in 1818, From its inception in 1804 
to 1821 some fifty two essays on different subjects were read 
in this Society. í^^) Though no Indian was a member of this 

Í society until 1918, they visited it on some oceasions, and 

gradually began to participate in its deliberations. Account 
of the work and achievements of this Society is beyond the 
purview of this paper, suffice it to say that it had seped as an 
inspiring raodel for the young, enlightened Indians. In 1813, 
the noble efforts made in this direction by individuais like 
Sir James Mackintosh received the recognition and patronage 
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of the Government, It was stipulated in the 43r(l colurnn of 
tfee Charter Act of 1813: 

A sum not less than 1,00,000 Rupees should be spent every 
year for the revival and irnproveraent of literature, and 
the encouragernent of the learned natives of índia, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
Sciences arnong the inhabitants of the British territories 
in índia. (*’) 

When the East índia Company was thus favourably dispôs- 
ed to the plan of introducing and promoting knowledge in índia 
an enlightened adrainistrator like Mount Staart Elphinstone 
became the Governor of Bombay on 1 Novetnber 1819, who 
recorded his belief, “ I do not perceive what we can do to 
improve the morais of the people except by itnproving their 
education. ” (®) AIl these facts rnade it indubitably clear when 
the elite of Maharaahtra was keen on promoting the acquisition 
of knowledge, they had the active support of the rulers, though 
for diíferent reasoiis. 

Yonng graduates of the Elphinstone Institute of Bombay 
(established in 1827) enthusiastically helped their sênior 
brethren in spreading the ‘ nseful-knowledgeThese young 
Elphinstonians sang paens to Physics, Chernistry, Geology, 
Geometry, Geography, Botany, Econornica, Poliiical Science, 
History, Law, Commerce, Agriciilture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
^oology, Medicai Sciences as against Philosophy, Metaphy- 
èics, Religion and Poetry. Through their speeches in various 
Associations and Societies; and by writingessaysand pamphlets 
they made sincere eíforts to coiivince laymen that the coantry 
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would be more beneíited by the acquisition of knowledge of the 
applied Sciences than by discussing some moot point in meta- 
physics, grammar or religion, Their eíforts were so sincere 
andwholebearted that between 1828 and 1874 some two hundred 
booklets appeared in Maratbi on abovementioned snbjects. ( ) 
Some of those pamphlets were translations of English works, 
and almost all of them, with a few exceptions were a kind of 
introductory literature meant for the beginners. The principal 
aim of almost all authors was to introdnce the subject to ordi- 
uary readers so as to convince them of the practical utility of 
acquiring knowledge of the aforesaid disciplines. Almost none 
of those authors made a claim of high scholarship or original 
thought in hiswork. The singular conirlbution of exordial 
essays and booklets was that it could effectively illustrate the 
practical advantages of abovementioned subjects before the 
traditional Maliarashtrian mind which was till then clinging 
fast to philosophy, religion and other Sanskrit-studies. Auguste 
Gomte believed that all hurnan societies must pass through 
three pbases m the theological, metaphysical and positive. (®) 
It may be said that the introductory literature wrítten in 
Marathi by theyoung-educated enthusiasts hastened Maharash- 
tra’s transition frqra the metaphysical to the positive phase. 
Those laudable efforts, mentioned above, made through speeches, 

"essays and booklets-which had but limited audience and 
circulation-were earnestly and actively supported by a number 
of regularly published journals with larger circulation. 

On 6 January 1832, the irst Marathi, in fact Anglo- 
Marathi, newspaper Dur^m i.e. mirror, was published. Its 
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Englísh riame was The Bomhay Diirpan. ít was a íortnightly 
for first four raonths and became a weekly, from May 1832. 
It usecl to publish the saine matter iri English and Marathi 
colunans. Its policy, as declared in íts first issue, was to 
proraote YÜayatetil Viãyanzha Ahhym i.e. studyof the Western 
disciplines, in Marathi, for the beneíit of those who could not 
uraderstand English. (®) íts editor was Balshastri Jambhekar 
(181246) for whom it was all love’s labour and he did not 
receive any remaneration for the job. In his editorial work he 
was assisted by Janardan Vasadevaji. Besides news items 
called from the jonrnals of Bangal and Britain, the Dtirpan 
promised to give more emphasis on lha informative and iriter» 
csting literature on various ‘nseful’ Western disciplines,, It is 
signiíicant to note that in its first issue the Durpan eoboldened 
its readers to demand a ‘Parliament’ for índia so that their 
grievances could get the due attention of the rulers. Soon after 
its inception it became so much popular that a reader writing 
undef the pseudonym of Ek Mánúshya i.e. a rnan, advised it, 
on 29 June 1832, to give more space to Upayogi Vishaya i.e, 
usfiful subjects or topics. The Dwpan was regularly piiblished 
tintil June 1840. 


Immediately after the Durpan^ the Mumbai Akhabur i.e. 
^Bombay newspaper was published on 4July 1840. It was a 
Marathi weekly without the English column. This shortdived 
Journal had the same policy as the Durpan. (”) Some other 
newspapers also appeared with the mission of sprcading 
^practical knowledge’ among the common peopic. In this 
context some of them may be mentioned: Bhau Mahajan’s 
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Prabhahar i.e, Sun (Bomhay 1840); and the Dhumketu i.e. 
Coraet (Bombay 1853 ); Vishveshvar Sadashiva Chatre’s 
Dnyansínãhu i.e. Ocean of knowledge (Bombay 1840) and 
the Mitrodayaíe. Sun-me (Poona 1844); Krishhaji Trambak 
Banide‘s Dnyan Prakash i.e, Light of knowledge (Poona 1849); 
lhe Induprakash i.e, Moonlight (Bombay 1862) edited by 
Janardan Sakharam Gadgil; the Dnyan Sagar i.e. Ocean of 
knowledge (Kolhapur 1871). 

Besides the abovementioned newspapers, a number of 
monthlies also advocated for the acquisition of ‘useful- know¬ 
ledge’. ThtDigdarskan i.e. Direction, the first Marathi monthly 
edited by Raghoba janardan was published from Bombay in 
May 1840. (^®) In the first issue it contained a note on its 
nature and policy: 

Digdarshan shall be a collection of essays and articles on 
various subjects in Marathi. It shall contain summaries 
of news; and essays on Geography, History, Physics, Che- 
mistry and General Science eiiher translated ot collected 
from ffither books or specially written for the Digdarshan. 
If necessary those essays shall be illustrated by maps and 
pictures... It will publish essays and articles only on the 
Vyavaharopayogi Shcistre Va Vidya i.e. subjects/topics of 
‘practical-utility’ for the common people. It will not 
publish anything on the Vedania and other raetaphysical 
subjects. Digdarshan does not claim to provide with all 
comprehensive knowledge of various ‘useful-disciplines’ 
which could be had only through raany ^magnumopus. 
Digdarshan, in its limited scope, shall only introduce 
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varioüs disciplines to the conaniin peoplc with a view to 
encouraging thera to read original books of higher standard. 
Digdarshan is specially meant for the benefit of young 
peopk. 

With more or less same intentions and policy some thirty 
Marathi magazines were published from 1840 to 1874. Some 
of them were M Dngãn Dmpan i.e. mirror of knowledge, 
(Bombay 1861), the Dmyanakar i.e. giter of knowledge, 
(Dharwar 1862) ; úie Vmdha^Dnyan-Visiar i.e. sptead of 
raihiple learíiing or knowledge, (Bombay 1867); the Vidya* 
kãlpãtãfu i.e. celestiâl tree of knowledge that fnlfils every 
desire, (Thana 1868); StrWnym^Pradip i.e, lamp of knowledge 
for women, (Bombay 1869 ); the Dnym^Smgraha i.e. acca- 
rrmlation of knowledge, (Akola 1872) and the Su^Dnyana-Mrut 
i.e. néctar of gopd knowledge, ( Kolhapnr 1874). It is note- 
worthy that the overwhelming majority of journals had Dnyan 
as a part of its name. This clearly manifested the prevailing 
coltural milim, 

The veteran journalist Bhau Mahajan started the ftrst 
Marathi quarterly Dnyan-Darshan i.e. appearaiice or vision 
of knowledge, from Bombay in 1854, which served the readers 
for three years. In the first issue of the Dnyan-Dmhan, 
Bhau Mahajan had clearly stated his purpose: 

There are very few books in Marathi on Paschim Deshatil 
Vidya i.e. the Western disciplines. On raany a subject 
there are no Marathi books at all. Dnyan-Durshan is 
published to keep the people abreast of all such less known 
and Linknown subjecte. 
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It raust be noted that the self-assigned two-fold raission 
of all those journals was first, to encourage and popularise the 
acquisition of Western ‘ useful-knowledge ’, and secondly, to 
enlighten tk e vast majority of readers on various topics in 
Marathi. As a consequence Marathi language and literature 
enriched in every respect and outwore Vans Kennedy’s comment 

inade iri 1824: “ The Maratha is merely a spoken language ” • 

After a period of twenty years i.e. in 1843, ). Stevenson 
could rightly compliment, “ The Marathi is a very expressive 
language and ... is capable of being applied to all purpose of 
Science and literature.” (^®) John Wilson also maintained 
that in 1818, “a new era in Marathi literature commenced, 
It is not as yet an era of poetry, but of prose...” In this 
context it is historically significant that the overwhelming 
majority of Marathi journals published from 1840 to 1874 had 
a cornmon socio-cultural commitraent without any specific, 
explicit concord. There is a lot of evidence to prove that the 
editors and founclers of all those journals had voluntarily, 
without fear or favour, rnustered up their intellectual a n d 
material sources to popularise ‘useful-knowledge’ in Marathi. 
The enlightened Maharashtrians who could weild a powerful 
pen or who where capable of publishing a journal spontaneously 
utilised their mental and material strength to take up the cudgels 
for ‘practical knowledge’ with a view to cutting across the 
■apathy and indiffereiice of the people towards the contcm- 
porary socio-poHtical situaiion. They also intended to stiike a 
blow against indulent, callous and obstructive orthodoxy. This 
■unprecedented, reformative, overall change in thè Outlook of 
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the Marathi-speaking elite, in course of time, furnished the 
ever-growing, all pervading nationalism with the base of 
pragmatisKn. The characteristics and consequences ol aforesaid 
numerous literary efforts eould be betíer appreciated by analys- 
ing such two representative efforts, vi%, collective or organisa- 
tional and individual efforts, 

111 

Collective or Organisational Efforts: In Bengal the 
‘ Academic Association’ ( 1827-28) and ‘The Socicty For 
The Acquisition of General Knowledge ( 1838) were estab- 
lished by the collective efforts of teachers and students 
with a view to inspiring the young educated people to partici- 
pate in debates and discusslons on varioús topics of social 
interest, In the similar way students and teachers of the 
Elphinstone Institute at Bombay established ‘The Students 
Literary And Séientific Sociéty’, (hereafter abbreviated ás 
S.L.S.S.), on 13 June 1848. Its President and Secretary were 
Professor Joseph Patton and Professor Richard Reid respectively. 
At the end of the first year of its existence, raembership of the 
S.L.S.S. had gone upto forty six and in that year some thirty 
five essays on various topics were read by the members. In 
September 1848, three months after the establishment of the 
S.L.S.S. it was decided to slart two branches vi& : the Upaytihta 
Marathi Dnyan Prasarak Sabha and the Gujarathi Dnyan 
Prasãmh Mandali: the purpose of starting those new branches 
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... promote the diffusion of knowledge araong the uneducat- 
ed masses by reading and discussing essays on literary, 
historical and social subjects, by lectures on Physical and. 
Chemical Sciences, accompanied by experiments and by 
the publica tion of cheap monthly periodical literature suited 
to the requirements and tastes of the people. (*®) 

A detailed description of the remarkable, pioneering work 
done by the S.L.S.S. and the Gujarathi Dnyan Prasarak 
Mandali is beyond the purview of this paper. The Upayukta 
Marathi Dnyan Prasarak Sabha (hereafter abbreviated as 
Sabha) which was established on 1 September 1848 was in 
existence until 1894 when it was dissolved and its balance of 
Rs. 2,124 was deposited with the mother S.L.S.S. In the 
inaugural address of the Sabha, Dadoba Pandurang ("®) 
lucidly explained: 

On a certain day, while discussing various topics, students 
of the Elphinstone Institute felt that the knowledge which 
they receive ân the Institute should be spread among 
Iiidians. They also realised that due to preoccupations, 
majority of the people eould not go to a n y college for 
learning various subjects in different languages. Therefore 
some organisation should be established for making the 
knowledge of various ‘useful disciplines’ available jn 
Marathi through lectures and essays so that people in 
general eould be benefited. 

With this end in view it was decided that members of the Sabha 
would deliver lectures and read essays on various topics. The 
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Sãbha w:is to toeet on alttrnntive Thursidays. On thc first 
Thursday some member would deliver a Iccture on any topic of 
Science and on the third Thursday two raembers would rcad 
their essays and all others would participate in the ensuing 
discussion, Every rnember was given a period of one and a half 
months for preparing his Iccture or essay, and he was to submit 
bis essay to the Sabha fifteen clays before the meeting. The 
only restriction on the choice of subject for lecture or essay was 
to completely avoid any topic of political and religious purport. 
In 1856 mcmbership of the Sabha had gone upto ninety-seven 
amongst whcn whom five .were from outside Bombay. They 
were called Patradware Vyamkar Thevanare Sabhasad i-e. 
Members whc keep contact through correspondence. Metnber* 
ship fee was only two annas per month. First President, 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Sabha were Dadoba 
Pandurang, Mahadev Govindshastri and Vinayak Harish- 
chandra, respectively. It is noteworthy that some of the young 
enthusiastic members of the Sabha who becanie luminaries in 
the later years were Vishvanath Narayan Mandalik, Bhaskar 
Damodar Palande, Govind Narayan, Dr. Atmtram Pandurang, 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Rarakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
Vaman Abaji Modak, Bal Mangesh Vagale, Mahadev Govind¬ 
shastri, Dr, Sakharam Arjun, Dr. Pandurang Gopal, Vishnu- 
shastri Pandit, Janardan Sakharam Gadgil, Narayan Dinanathji 
Velkar, Narayan Parmanand and others. (**) 

On the basis of available records it could be ascertained 
that from September 1848 to April 1849 some twelve essays 
were read in the Sabha, It is evident from the titles of the 
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following essays the Sabha conducted its affairs in accordance 
witb its declared policy: 

1. Rãsayan Shastra Vishayi i.e. On Chemistry, by Vasudev 
Bapu. 

2. MarathynMhya Utkarshapatkmhíi Vishayi i.e. Ob the 
Rise and Fali of the Matatha Power, by Lasraan Nrusinha 
Joshi. 

3. Üdpga Vishayi i.e. On Industry or Trade. by Vishnu. 
Amritrao. 

4. Vyaváhar Shastrache Uddyesh Ani Labh i.e, On the 
Advantages of Studying Political Economy, by Vishvanath 

, Narayan. . 

5 Ekipasm La&A i.e. Advantages of Unity, by Bal Bhaskar. 
6.‘ HittimtâmtiiStfiyamhyaSthitiVKhayi i.e. OntheCon- 
dition üt Women in índia, by Narayan Vishnn. . . . 

From 1848 to 1873 snme snch sixty essays were read and thirty 
lectnres deliveted by the young merabers of the Saby (") on 
vatious topics. Ftotn the descriptive list of all those essays and 
lectnres it could beconcluded that the authors and speakers 
gave more emphasis on natural, applied and social Sciences. 
Both the lectures and essays were especially meant for the 
common people therefore usually they were a kind of introdac- 
tory literature without any pretentions of high scholarship or 
original thougbt, 

In the later years, officc-bearers of the Sabha confidently 
thoughl of taking up some serious ptojects. In 1856, Govind 
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Marayan told the follow-members that th.e Sabha was appre- 
ciatively recognised by the Court of Directors in Londoti. He 
further aaid in Marathi: 

Let the Marathi langaage develop through variourbooks 
produced by the Sabha. There should be a Sarva- 
Sangraha i.e, cyclopaedia in Marathi. Our langnage could 
not flourish for want of such books. This work could be 
süccessfully undertaken if our naembers promise to offer at 
Jeast one essay in a year. If neces&ary a fund of five to 
ten thousand rupees could be raised for this work. (““) 

He respected the project of cyclopaedia in his lecture on 2, Jan- 
uary 1857 and inter alia said that the members should prefer 
original writing to ticere translations. The proposed project of 
cyclopaedia and an appeal to the members for writing original 
^essays rathei than translations irrefutably displayed the grand 
success and the growing conidence of the Sabha, 

The wide acciaim for the fortnightly literary meetings of 
the Sabha encouraged the enthusiastic members to explore wider 
scope for their laudable mission. They decided to start a 
Marathi monthly through which they proposed to preach and 
propagate the gospel of ‘useful-knowledge ’ in a wider 
circle outside Bombay. Thus seventeen months after the 
establishment of the Sabha, its Marathi monthly mouth-piece 
was published in April 1850, It was called Marathi Dnyatt 
Prasarak i.e. Propagator of knowledge in Marathi. In addition 
to several articles and the Annual Reports of the Sabha, the 
magazine contained most of the essays read and lectures 
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delivered in the fortnightly meetings of the Sabha. It seems 
that the magazine had patronage of lhe Government also. 
According to the Annual Report of the Sabha the 

Government used to regularly subscribe for hundred and twenty 
four copies. (“’) The impressive list of articles published in 
the Marathi Dnyan Prasarak is a record of the unique Services 
it rendefed to thé cause of popülarising various disciplines of 
practical benefit to the common people. From 1850 to 1866 it 
published several articles on a wide variety of subjects such as: 
Botany — 9, Chemistry - 7, Zoology - 9, Geography - 20, 
Poliíical Science —22, History —d3, Economics —26, Edaca- 
tión —34, Sociology — 30, Physiology — 33, Physics —60, 
Biograpbies —35, General Science— 34, General-knowledge — 
135. It also published a good number of articles on Philosophy, 
Poetry, Drama, Satire, Novel and Sanskrit literature, (’^®) 
Many of those articles were, as mcntioned above, essays read 
and lectures delivered in the Sabha and they were basically 
informative in character. They were primarily meant for 
layman and their avowed purpose was to diffuse factual, useful 
Information on various disciplines so as to inspire the readers 
to acquire more knowledge on the subjects of one’s own choice. 
Though many of those articles were either summaries or 
translations of English works, a good number of them were 
written quite independently, specially for the magazine. The 
magazine also inspired the young, educated Maharashtrians 
to write their thoughts and opinions freely and convincingly. It 
provided the budding authors with a regular forum for the 
literary, socio-cultural activity. As a result, many a young 
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aaihor, earnestly devoted time and energy to enlighten 
brethren through articles, easays, pamphlets and booklets. 
Many of thoae yonng aathots played a key-role in the socio- 
cultural life of Maharashtta in the latet yeats. In the develop- 
ment of Marathi langnage and literature the Sahha and its 
mouthpiece made great centribntion whick could not be 

exaggerated. 

In view of the monumental contribution made by the 
Marathi Dnyan Prasarak during the seventeen years of its 
existence, V. L. Kulkarni regarded it as the first unofficial 
‘Univei'sity Journal’ published in Marathi before the 
establishment of a University in Maharashtra. Apparently, one 
can appreciate Kulkarni’s view only as a laudatory tribute paid 
t® the magazine for its oiatstanding and pioneering Work. It 
goes without saying that a university stands for a place of 
higher and specialised educatioii, and a University Journal is. 
usually a mouthpiece of the university or any of its faculties. 
It is in the common knowledge of all that usually any University 
Jouinal is meant for publishing research-papers of merit, and 
scholarly commentaries or criticism. Primarily, any University 
Journal is expected to publish scholarly, specialised literature 
which is sure to add to the existing knowledge on the subject 
concerned, thus it is usually meant only for the specialists or 
aspirants to higher studies. The principal purpose of the Sabha 
and the Marathi Dnyan hrasarak was quite different. Neither 
©f them was started with a view to providing a platform for 
spteialists in any particular discipline. It would be appr®- 
priate to quote the principal purpsse of the Sabha as 
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was elucidated in the inaugural address by Dadoba 
Pandurang. He minced no words to declare “ Upayukia 
means practically useful, Dnyan means knowledge, and Prasarak 
means propagator.” Thus, the principal purpose of the 
Sabha was to disseminate ‘ useful-knowledge' among the common 
people. The Marathi Dnyan Prasarak was the mouthpiece of 
the Sabha. It was to carry the torch of ‘ useful-knowledgé ’ 
to various remote places far beyond Bombay. It was to 
enlighten the raultitude, who for various reasons could not go 
to college or any such centre of higher studies. The magazine 
never had the raicrosGopic-minority of specialists in view as its 
readers. Therefore, to regard the Marathi Dnyan Prasarak 
as a ‘ University Journal’ is to say that it had completely 
defeated its prínGipalpurposer Nothing can be further from 
the truth tkan Kalkarni’s apparently appreciative remark. 
In a certain sense, the Marathi Dnyan Prasarak would be 
looked at as the first and most successful Marathi Digest meant 
for the neo-literate class whora it effectively preached the basic 
tenets of pragraatism and nationalism. A brief analysis of 
some essays published in the Marathi Dnyan Prasarak will 
■elucidate the point. 

Laxman Nrusinha Joshi’s ârticle on the ‘Rise and the Fali 
■of the Maratha Power’ deserves attention. He bagan his. 
essay with a note on the beneíits of studying history, He then 
dileted upon general factors usually responsible for the rise and 
fali of any ruler; he then advanced his opinion thal more or 
less the same factors could be seen in the history of the Rise 
and Fali of the Maratha Power. He then iiatelligently stated 
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that the alien rulers woold always give preference to their own 
interests over tbat of the ruled. 

Sakharam Manohar DikshiUs essay ‘On the Condition 
of Hindus’ rnanifested more maturity of thought and style. 
In his essay he gave a readable, though somewhat exaggerated, 
account of the deplorable condition of the country: 

Indians have lost prestige, t r a d e and arts abngwith 
political power. The traditional classical-scholarship became 
absülute and the modern edncation was neglected, Instead 
of learningi ignorance was on a high tide. The beautiful, 
welhdecorated towns and palaces became tmclean, ugly and 
desolate. The wayward-licentious people went scot-free. 
Agriculture was miserably neglected and fertile land was 
covered by tkorny weeds. 

From this description one would wrongly feel that the author 
was implicitely attaking the alien ruler. In the second part of 
his essay he gave an equally readable account of the beriefits of 
the rule of the East índia Company. He specifically inentioned 
the public-administration, systera of education and justice; 
and the discipline of the army as the bright features. He then 
enumerated the advantages of the modern things like printing- 
presses, steam-engines, watches, raints and superior textiles. 
He gave emphasis on the availability of numerous books on 
new subjects and highlighted the significance of newspapers and 
journals. The author intelligently depicted the contrast 
between the optimistic and the pessimistic altitudes towards the 
contemporary society and suggested his readers to make the 
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best of the worst by acquiring ‘ useful-knowledge’. The gifted 
author iníer alia asked his readers to use the coarse and inferior 
goods produced in índia, instead of fine producis of British. 
He esplained that if the people give patronage to the native 
industry, the economic condition of the country would be 
better in a short time. He thus elucidated the principie and 
necessity of the Swadeshi. 

Though political and religious topics were to be cora- 
pletely avoided — according to their declared policy— in the 
meetings of the Sabha and in the columns of the Marãthi Dnyan 
Prasarak, some orators and authors did rn a k e covert but 
suggesíive comraents on those topics. Bal Bhaskar, in his essay 
entitled ‘On the Advantages of Unity’, asked; “Had there 
been unity among the Hindus, could t h e foreigners have 
conquered us?’’ In his essay on Shivaji, Varaan Abaji Modak 
asserted that the European historians extolled their heroes for 
the virtue of nationalism but for the same virtue they unscrupu* 
lously denigrated Shivaji by calling him a bandit and a free- 
booter. 

It would be raost justified to say that the collective or 
organisational efforts made for the spread of ‘ practical know- 
ledge’ thfough the meetings of the Sabha and columns of the 
Marathi Dnyan Prasarak were a grand success. It is significam 
to note that many a talented orator and author have made 
their debut on the ft o o r of the Sabha and in columns of the 
Marathi Dnyan Prasarak. These foruras were like atraining- 
ground for a band of young, enlightened, devoted nationalists, 
who in t h e course of time occupied pivotal positions in the 
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•sicio-cultural as well as political life of Maharashtra. It aís© 
must be said to the credit of the Sabha and its raouthpiece 
that Ifc had succesfally laid tlae foundation of a laudable tradi- 
tion pf writing articies and essays on various, Western discip¬ 
lines in Marathi. This rapidly enriched Marathi íanguage and 
literature. It would not be too rauch to say that Marathi Dnyan 
Prasarah ushered in an era of the essay in Marathi literature. 
It also influenced the style and diction of Marathi literature. 
AU essays and articies published in it had a straight approach 
to the subject and its Íanguage was simple, quite unlike the 
cumbersotne approach and florid Íanguage of the bygone days. 
In a sense, it helped to modernise Marathi and rnade it intell- 
igible and readable for the common people. By simplifyingand 
popularising the essay as an effective forin of literature, it also 
prepared the ground for the phenomenal impict of Vishnu 
Shaatri’s Nibandhamala (1874) w’th which the epoch-making 
•era of mature-thought and poignant style began in Marathi 
literature. 

IV 

Indmdnal Efiforts : In view of the monumental work done for 
the growth and diífusion of‘practical-knovvledge VGopal Nari 
Deshmukh (1823-92), bettor known by his pen-name ^ Lokhita^ 
wadV i.e. a well-wisher of the people, richly deserves to be 
called a one-man institution, Born in a Sardar family which 
siiffered an econoraic setback due to the fali of the Peshwa, he 
always looked at the future with profound optimism but had 
his feet on t h e terra firma of reality. He clearly foresaw the 
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direction in which the wind was blowing and faced the situation 
with such morale and intelligence that it could inspire the 
idealists and the realists alike. Through his own voluminous 
writings and also through the active participation in various 
socio-cultüral activities of the day he made life-long, sincere 
efforts to proinote and popularise ‘ useful-knowledge’ amongthe 
common people. Before analysing the nature and contents of 
his popular and convincing writings, it would be approprjate to 
cast a cursory glance on his enthusiastic cooperation with a 
number of contemporary social and literary bodies. 

After cempleting his education in the Poona Government 
English school in 1844 he entered Government Service on 
16 October 1844 as a clerk in the office of the Agent For 
Sardars in the Deccan. Gifted with extraordinary competence 
and an exemplary sense of responsibility he successfuly climbed 
the ladder of hierarchy until his retiremént on 1 September 1879 
as the Joint Session Judge at Nasik. As early as 7 June 
1851, John Warden—meraber of the Board of Education - publicly 
compliraented Lokhitawadi for his competence rarely found 
in the Sardar farailies: 

In those days, not one in a hundred of the Sardars who 
used to corne to me on business, could open his mouth on 
his own aífairs... But times are changed... I would instance 
my able and amiable friend Gopal Row Deshmook, a son of 
one of Bajee Row’s most faithful adherents, who followed 
him into exile. This young man is the head of the English 
dçpartment of the Agenfs Office, Secretary to the Native 
Library, a Member and Assístant Secretary to the Duxuná 
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Prize Committee, appointed by the Government and 
Member of the Local Vernacular School Committee, 
appointed by the Board of Education, He is known as the 
aulhor of several useful Marathi books, 

His job in the Government took Lokhitawadi to various 
places in the Western-índia, It raust be noted that wherever 
he weni he wholeheartedly either participated in some socio- 
cultural programme or started a new one whére it did not 
exist. On 7 February 1848 the Native General Library —the 
íirst public library —was established at Poona. Lokhitawadi 
was one of its founders and also the Secretary. The íirst pews- 
paper of Poona Dnyan Prakash i,e. light of knowledge, was 
published on 12 February 1849 and Lokhitawadi was one of its 
founding-fathers. In the same way, he was either one of the 
founders or the most active supporter of a number of Marathi, 
Anglo-Marathi and Ânglo-Gujarathi journals suchas: Vritta- 
Vaibhava i.e, Grandeur of Information, (Ahmedabad, 1861); 
Indu'prakash i.e. Moon Light, (Bombay, 1862); Su^bodha 
Patrika i.e. Intelligible Journal, (Bombay, 1874); Hitecchu 
i.e. Well wisher, (Ahmedabrad) ^ndSuryodaya i,e. Sun Rise. 
In Ahmedabad he started one anuual-lecture series through 
the Premabhai Institute, and at times himself delivered lectures 
but mostly invited others to enlighten the audience on various 
subjects. He also started a Gujarathi-Vaktrutva-Sabha, Í.e. 
a Gujrathi elocution society, for the young educated Gujarathis. 
He was the President of the Arya Dnyan Vardhak Sabha of 
Ahmedabad. In recognition of his great Services rendered to 
the cause of Swadeshi, a ‘ Gopal Hari Memorial Fund ’ was 
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raised in 1883 and a sum of Rs. 1300/- was deposited with the 
bank. Out of its interest a prize was instituted for the best 
literary work on Swadeshi. (®®) 

When Lokhitawadi was transferred to Nasik in 1877 he 
started a debating club and a lecture-series in whicb he himself 
delivered a number of lectures. He invited Shyamji Krishna- 
varma to deliver lectures on ‘ Socio-Cultural Reforrns ’ on 1 and 
2 April 1877. Impressed by the sincerity and scholarship of 
the young speaker, he recorarnended Krishnavarma to Professor 
Monier Williams, “ I know Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma very 
well... If you take him as your assistant, and if he remains 
at Oxford, he will prove very useful to you and will improve 
himself in many ways.” Prorapt carne the reply from the 
Oxford Don on 4 May 1877. “ As to Mr. Shyamji Krishna- 
vatma please inform him that in consequence of the good 
character you gave him, I shall be happy to take him as my 
assistant”. (^®) This apparently trivial matter proved the 
earnestness of Lokhitawadi in helping young, deserving people 
and it also proved that his words carried weightage even with 
eminent intellectuals like Professor Monier Williams. 

With a view to making good and useful Marathi books 
available to the common readers, Lokhitawadi and Makadev 
Govind Ranade founded the Marathi Utiejak Mandali i.e. 
an Assoçiation/Society for proraoting Marathi, at Nasik. 
On 7 February 1878 they published its manifesto in the 
Dnyan Prakash'. 

In our country the number of useful books and its readers 
is quite insignificant. As a consequence very few people 
9 
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are enlightened. There are a nurnber of Tracts and Book 
Societies in England which encourage authors by publish- 
ing good books at a nominal price. They, thus, promote 
' useful-knowledge ’ among the people, In our country ais®, 
authors should be encouraged and good books should be 
s: made available at a low price. We have prepared a scheme 
for tbis purpose. Those who would like to buy books 
í i porth five rupees per year should enroll their names. If 
they do not like the books sent by us we shall take them 
back and ask them about their chpice. This scheme shall 
materialise only after enrolling one thousand persons...,, 
after receiving the patronage of one thousand persons, 
the headquarters of the Marathi Utüejak Mandali shall be 
shifted to Bombay or Poona, and the necessary committees 
of authors and experts shall be constituted. (*’) 

Beside the noble purpose, the manifesto clearly betrayed the 
systematic and pragmatic approach of Lokhitawadi to the 
scheme. It certainly paved the way for sueh numerous 
schemes in Maharashtra. 

On 11 May 1878 the first conference of Marathi librariahs 
was held at Poona, and Lokhitawadi was one of the most 
active persons behind its great success. In October 1882 he 
started a Marathi magazine from Poona. It was called 
Lokhitawadi. Its purpose was to serialise books for the pro- 
pagation and popularisation of ‘ useful-knowledge ’ in Marathi, 
and thereby to compete fairly with those countries which had 
already achieved good progress in this direction. The magazine 
was to be published on Icose sheets so that it could be con- 
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veniently bound together in bookrform. In April 1883, he 
started a Marathi quarterly by the same name and with the 
same purpose, , 

Prolific author that he was, he wrote nearly fifty books 
in Marathi on a wide variety of subjects. Some of his books 
deserve to be mentioried because of their relevance to contem- 
porary life. Lokhitawadi translated Clifts’ A Treaüse on Polit- 
kal Economy into Marathi under the title Lakshmi Dnyan 
(Poona 1849). It was the first Marathi book on this subject, 
Lokhitawadi lucidly explained, in the introduction of this book, 
the basic principies and also the utüity of learning economics. 
For the benefit of laymen he analysed the nature of capital, 
modes of production and distribution, (in Marathi Lakshmi is 
the Goddess of wealth). Through his free and liberal transia- 
tion of the English book, Lokhitawadi conveyed to the common 
people all the possible inforraation about the wealth of the 
country and the means to increase it. His Yantra Dnyan 
(Poona 1850) was the translation of An Introduction to Phys- 
kal Sciences. In this book he highlighted the importance of a 
‘serviceable-knowledge’ of physical Sciences and its necessity 
for the contemporary Indian society. He translated into 
Marathi the famous Persian classic of Khwaja Friduddin Attar 
entitled Pand-Nama, The Marathi translation was also called 
Pand-Nama (Poona 1850). It brought home to the common 
people a lot of instructive Information about ethics and moral- 
ity. He also translated the eighth canto of Sade’s Gm/mící into 
Marathi entitled Pnshpavan (Poona 1851). DadabhaiNaoroji’s 
Poverty in índia was translated by him under a long but self- 
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explaining title HindustanlaDanãra Yenyachi Karne {Bom-' 
bay 1876). Besides those translatioas from various languages 
he wrate a go®d number of original books ®n law, history, sociol- 
ogy, economias, political Science viz. HoUVkhayi (Bombay 
1847) i.e. on the bad customs of that Hindu festival; Maharash- 
tra Deshaiil Kamgar Lokanshi SambJmshan (Poona 1848). i.e. 
a dialogue with the labourers of Maharashtra; Bharatkhanda 
Parva (Poona 1851) i,e, a concise history of índia; Khoti 
Saksha Va Khoti Shapaih Yancha Nishedh (Poona 1851) i.e. 
on the Law of Evidence (®®), etc. It may also be noted that 
Lokhitawadi wrote some thirty-eight essays in Gujarathi, which 
were published in a monthly Bttddhi Prakarsh i.e, Light of 
Intelligence, published from Ahmedabad. (^°) 

This enlightened, proliíic author was appointed as a Fellow 
of Bombay University in 1874. In 1877 he was honoured with 
the post of the Justice of Peace and the title of Rao Bahadur 
In 1881 he was raade the First Class Sardar ®f the Deccan. 
He was appointed as Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor of Bombay from 1880 to 1882. (^^) 

Among all his writings, perhaps historically the raost impor- 
tant and significant were the Shatapatre i.e. a hundred letters 
(in fact they were a hundred and eight), which he contributed 
to Bhau Mahajan’s Prabhakar from 1848 to 1850. The first 
essay in the series was published on 19 March 1848 and the last 
one on 10 March 1850. Almost every essay was either a 
str@ng attack on the orthodox, indolent and complacent Indian 
society or an earnest appeal to his countrymen for learning 
many a new and modem disciplines so as to havc the necessary 
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knowledge of the changed times. He lamented that t h e 
majority of his compatriots hardly knew anything about the 
language, national customs and tradition of the British, and 
also about their system of administration in índia. He 
vehemently castigated the Brahmins for their inherent aversion 
for machines and technology. In utter disgust he questioned 
the Brahmins. "Does the knowledge of disciplines other than 
Sanskrit take you to hell ? ’’ He jeered at the people who 
were unduly proud of their traditional, out-dated scholarship 
and asked them why they needed European Professors, Engi- 
neers, Physiçians, Judges and Barristers. (*^1 He categorically 
told his readers that their ancient Chauda Vidya avi Chaus- 
ashta Kala i.e. Fourteen Disciplines and Sixty Four Arts- 
were obsolete, exhausted and of no use to help society on the 
path of progress. (*®) He embarrassed t h e staunch adherents. 
of Sanskrit-oriented scholarship by a query, " Do you have 
books on Navigation, on Applied Chemistry and Teçhnol- 
ogy?” (48) He ridiculed the diehard, otúíQàoxKalyannomyah 
Mandali oíBqqütl and told them in no ambiguous terms that 
in the past, índia had poét laureates like Kalidas but no rriech- 
anist or technologist worth the name. 

Our flour-grinder continues to be as primitive as it was 
during the days of Vyas (Poet of the Hindu epic Maha- 
bharat), the plough is exactly as it use d to be in the 
ancient days of the Pandavas, Had any Sanskrit scholar 
written anything about machines or technology? Right 
from the time of lord Rama to the present day, fan-palm is 
used like paper in Karnatak! Had any Panãit i.e. tradi' 
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tional sch©lar, ever contemplated on the ítianufacture of 
' paper or bothered to explore some rneans for making the 
paper easily available ? (^’) 

It would be, however, erroneous to say that Lokhitawadi 
was a blind critic of the oriental learning as a whole. He had 
great liking and appreciatinn for the ancient texts in Sanskrit^ 
but he did not like the people to regard it as the last word on 
anything and everything. He was dead against the blind 
faith of Brahmins in Sanskrit literature. He wanted his 
compatriots to be rational in their approach to anything, and 
logical and consistent in their thought. He looked at the ancient 
Sanskrit texts from the point of view of utility and their 
relevance to the conteraporary social coilditioii. He did not 
take them for a Word of God or sòmething snpretnely sacred. 
He even suggested that the age-oíd Sanskrit texts on Medicai 
Sciences should be translated into Marathi so as to cohvey its 
contents to the common people. (**) He mercilessly criticised 
the Brahmins for their life-style which was guidéd by rituais 
and superstitions. Their blind faith, accordirig to Lokhitawadi, 
had made them intellectually stagnant and socially regtessive. 
His impersonal tirades against them were made only to awaken 
the sluggish Brahmin community. 

Lokhitawadi’s economic thought was as vital and coherent 
as his views on the socio-religious life of Maharashtra. We 
gave prime consideration to trade and industry which were 
than almost corapletely monopolised by the British. In his 
analysis of the deplorable economic condition of the country he 
gave emphasis on this aspect and always held Indíans respon- 
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sible for their lack of interest and compeíence in trade and 
commerce. He praised Britain for her remarkable ptogress in 
industriaiisátfon and trade. He warned his readers that unless 
they produced coramodities of daily use, the economy of the 
country would be totally ruined, He explained at length that 
Britain practically trèated índia as a source for raw materiais 
and a market for finished goods. He tried to çonvince his 
brethfen that: they should minimise or totally give ip the 
consumption oíBritish goods. He pleaded that Indians should 
give preference to the comraodities manufactured in índia over 
the imported ones even if the latter were superior in quality and 
available at comparatively cheap rates. He specifically men- 
tioned that the people in general should use the coarse and 
inferior cloth made in índia and abstain from using the fine and 
cheap cloth imported from Britain. He elucidated the point by 
giving the example of match-boxes. He honestly çonfessed that 
the indigenous match-boxes were expensive and inferior in quality 
while those imported from Britain were available at a low price 
and their quality was better. His second example was that of 
umbreilas. He believed that unless the indigenous industry 
was given public support it could not develop and manufacture 
better goods. Thus, his understanding of the basic economic 
structure was profound and his approach to the problem was 
raature and pragmatic. He could rightly diagnose the ailment 
of indigenous industry and prescribed the appropriate remedy 
which was, in later years, administered to the whole of the 
nation through the Swadeshi, It must be noted that Lokhita¬ 
wadi lucidly explained the necessity and also the principies of 
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the Swadeshi long before it threatened the economic imper* 
ialism of Britain, With a view to inspiring his compatriots, 
Lokhitawadi praised the industry and trade of Britain as a 
model wortb following. 

Though Lokhitawadi was all praise for the English rule — 
which was a detis ex machim for many of his contemporaries — 
he never wanted it to rernain perpetually in índia. He repeat- 
edly goaded and eoaxed his compatriots to learn English and 
acquire the ‘ useful-knowledge ’ from the raaterialist West so 
that in due course they coüld become capable of guiding the 
destiny of their country. He encouraged them to seek active 
and responsible participation in the governnaent. Time and 
again he inspired the people to equip themselves with the 
modem art of government, so that they could justifiably demand 
a Parliament for índia. He, however, made it clear that before 
demanding a Parliament for índia, the people in general should 
try to be modem and self-sufficient in trade and commerce. We 
argued that economic progress should precede the demand 
for political rights, because in his opinion economic strength 
alone could dictate terms in the political field. In one of his 
essays he even dilated upon a future plan for the election of 
Indian representatives in the government. It is significant to 
note that he advocated competence and enlightenment, not 
religion or caste as requisite qualifÍGations for contesting 
«lections. 

Through his Shatãpãtfe Lokhitawadi put forward many 
a plan for the future but always gave emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of ‘serviceabledmowledge’ without which all was dark 
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for the country. All his essays were written in a lucíd language 
with which the common people always felt at horae. It would 
be raost appropriate to offer, at least partly, a free English 
rendering of his hundredth essay which is self-explanatory. It 
was entitled: Shatapatrancha Uyartha i.e. the sum and sub- 
stance of the hundred essays: 

For the last two years Lokhitawadi has explained the 
general condition of the country to the common people, 
He wrote everything without f e a r or favour. He apol- 
ogises if his writings have offended anybody. He is sure 
that if anybody peruses through his essays, he will be con- 
vinced of their authenticity. Lokhitawadi never expected 
any kind of rerauneration or public honour for his essays. 
He took pains only to make the common people abreast of 
the reality and to suggest to them ways and means for 
progress, 

If these essays are reprinted in the Devanagari or Modi 
script and offered to the young people they would be 
irnmensely benefited. Lokhitawadi therefore does not 
keep the Copyright or any other such monopoly with hira, 
Anybody may reproduce them. I do not expect the people 
to give up their religion. I only want them to do away 
with irrational and idiotic beliefs, ridiculous superstitions 
and rituais, I want them to wake up from the deep slum^ 
ber of ignorance and apathy so that they can take active 
part in the social life of the country. I also want them to 
learn many a new and modern disciplines so that they can 
enlighten themselves and improve the condition of the con' 
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try in every respect, through ‘ useful kriowledge (*’*) 

[He wrote this easay partly in the first person and partiy 

in the third.] 

Lokhitawadi’s confidence in the utility and general appeal of 
the Shatapatre was justified, They were reproduced in the 
Subodh-Patfika and in the later period serialised in Dr, 
Ambedkar’s Bãhishhut Bharat i.e. ostracised índia. 

Lokhitawadi's volurainous literary contribution proved 
fruitful in the sense that it made many a reader socially con- 
scious and responsible. It alerted many yoiing minds about 
various vital issues of the day, The Shãtapatre were like an 
intellectual appetiser for the young people. Many a budding 
nationalist and social-reformer derived morale from Lokhita- 
wadi’s frank and thought-provoking writings. The well-known 
Christian reformer Baba Padamanji (183M906) confessed in 
his Arunodaya that due to the Shãtapatre he lost faith in the 
so-called scholarship of the snperstitious Brahmins. {‘®) Jyotiba 
Phule’— the foreraost leader of the down-trodden people — was 
another young enthusiast who seemed to have been greatly 
influencôd by the thought of Lokhitawadi. (**) It would not be 
an exaggeration to maintain that Lokhitawadi could success- 
fuHy influence a whole generation in Maharashtra with his 
pragmatic, remediai approach to the dissatisfactory, contem- 
porary social reality of his time. It was his strong coriviction 
that the social and economic condition of the country could be 
improved only through ‘useful-knowledge’; therefore, through- 
out his life he did everything possible to persuade the people 
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to acquire ‘serviceable-knowledge’. He even distributed, free 
of charge, the collection of his books worth íive thousand 
rupees. Due to his love for learning and his dedication to the 
càuse of diffusion of 'useful-knowledge’ a number of Marathi 
jouiháls described him as the ‘Encyclopaedia of all informa^ 
tion.’(**) 

S. D. Javdekar is perhaps justified in asserting that Lokhita¬ 
wadi was the most mature and pragmatic thinker of his time* 
Javdekar further raaintained that Lokhitawadi laid the founda- 
tions of constitutional agitation which in the later period Tilak 
translated into practice. (®®) A. K. Priyolkar has succintly 
commented that Lokhitawadi’s was the ‘Literature of 
Power’. (®’) Though Lokhitawadi immensely irnpressed and 
infíuenced the young generation, he had his opponents as well. 
His acidic criticism on rituais and superstitions of the Hindus, 
incompetence and indolence of the traditional elite (Brahmins 
and the landed aristocracy), apathy and inactivity of the young 
people of affluent families, ignorance of the raultitude and 
callousness of the people in general towards economic matters 
created a wave of counter-criticisrn against him which continued 
even after his death. His substance was good but the style 
repellent, at least sometimes. The staunchest and the 
worthiest of all critics of Lokhitawadi was the farnous Vishnu- 
shastri Chiplunkar who in his Nibandhamala almost declared a 
war against Lokhitawadi. But it is relevant to note that he too 
advocated the promotion of ‘useful-knowledge’. In his essay 
entitled Aamchi Dainyavastha Ani Tichyavar Upay i.e. Our 
pathetic condition and the remedy thereof, he described the 
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deplotable condition of lhe country and atgned that any countty 
could develop only with lhe help oí knowledge. He thetefore 
urged his compatiiotB to acqnite ' usefal-knowledge ’ which 
would etiablethem to improve their own condition aswell as 
that oí the entire country. ('») Thougb he often gave vent to 
his indignation against Lokhitawadi, he had no hesitation in 

supporting Lokhitawadi’s life-long mission of encouraging and 

popularising the acquisition of ‘ useful-knowledgeThis was 
perhaps the best tribute paid to the monumental work of 
Lokhitawadi, whose name was so much associated with the 
cause of ‘ serviceable-knowledge 


(To he condudeã) 


UNIVERSITY IN GOA 

(State or Central) 

Nicolaa Pereira 

A fter about 8 years, we are going to discuss again the 
problem of the University of Goa. and it is quite poss- 
ible that the discussion might not be the last one. 

Long ago, in 1974, the Post-Graduate Centre had organized 
a seminar-cura-workshop, the participants were mostly teachers,, 
and had studied from the academic point of view the various poss- 
ible structures of this future University that did not come up. 

In this seminar, the question Yvhether the University should 
be State or federal was not discussed, because this problem does 
not have much academic value. 

Later on there was another seminar or syraposium ©rganized 
by the Directorate of Education which lasted 3 days with the 
participation of persons coming from various walks of life. 
There were there also students vying with one another to give 
their precious advice. Those students are now perhaps grown 
up adults with social respoesibilities. Some of them might be 
even teachers directly connected with the problem of education. 


The people who had patticipated in these seminars and 
various others that were later oo organized are still alive. After 
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the spao of 8 yeara, íheir opinion though valuable, cannot be 
exclusive. Differení persons constitute the government or 
academe. 

Perhaps, in view of this fact, the Institnte Menezes Braganza 
thought of organizing this workshop to discuss varions aspects 
of this University, 

I have been allotted the theme whether the University should 
be a Central or State University, 

In any other part of the world, this type of question might 
not even deserve attention, because this question is purely 
financial. The University has its own autonomy, and it does 
not make much difference who is footing the bill. 

In thí: U.S.A. or Brazil and even Europe there are private 
Universities which depend on the endowraents and fees of the 
stLidents. The leading Universities of the USA like Cornell, 
li^ale, Harvard are private Universities. Of course, they 
receive State or federal grants for their various schemes. 

Together with private Universities, there are also State and 
federal Universities. 

In the USA, State Universities do not feel inferior to 
federa] Universities, which if exist, raust be a few. 

When a country has a federal government like Brazil, 
a question ari.ses: who can give more money: State or federal 
governinent ? 

Money is required to ruo a University and to sponsor 
various research prograrames, and the capabihty to spend pro- 
perly makes the University an eííicient one. 
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If someone asks me whether the University should be 
federal or State University, I would question him back: Who 
can give us more money ? 

But in the case of índia it is not only the finances that 
weigh in the balance of decision. 

As our country is not a properly integrated country with 
caste or language groups, there are many other considerations 
to be taken into account. Some of them do not carry much 
weight. 

If the future Goa University is a State University, the 
University Act has to be approved by the State Legislature. 
Any amendment to the Act has to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the State Legislature. The finances would aiso come 
froin the State. The State would have to allocate some crores 
of rupees in the budget, if we want to have a university as it 
ought to be. 

If the University is a federal one, then the University Act 
and all araendraents would have to be made by the Parliament. 
There will be a lot of money for the execution of various 
khèmes. 

There are at present some Central Universitie.s, in the 
country like Jawaharlal Nehru University, Aligark Muslim Un> 
versity, Benares Hindu University. 

There are also State Universities, like Bombay University, 
Karnataka University. They seem to run as any University io 
índia would do. 
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However, there are some arguments produced by the people 
who wish a State University. 

A University in general has to be a beehive of intellectaal 
activity, a powerhouse of new ideas, supporter and transmitter 
of the cultural heritage. 

The guidelines for the working of the University are set up 
in the University Act. 

If a University is expected to be supporter and transmitter 
of the cultural heritage, the concerned people have to express 
their opinion and see that the University does full justice to 
the aims proposed in its Charter or Constitution. 

A State University or a Regional University aims not only 
to cater to the needs of the local people, but also to see that the 
local culture is developed and spread. 

If sorneone wants to learn Chinese culture, he will prefer 
to study in a Chinese University. So also, if someone wants 
to study Kannada culture or Konkan culture, the local Uni- 
versities should be centres oi atcraction for the purpose. 

No doubt, even a federal University can meet this purpose. 
But perhaps the State University will consider itself bound to 
develop the local culture and will owe greater allegiance to the 
people of the locality. 

The State University will thus reflect the local culture in 
every sense, It will contribute constructively to the diversity 
in the unity. As A. N. Whitehead has said; “ A diversification 
among human communities in essential for the provision of the 
incentive and material for the Odyssey of the human spiriL 
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Men require of their neighbonrs something sufficiently akin to 
be understood, something sufficiently different to proyoke atten- 
tion and something great enougli to command admiration. ” 

Just because of this diversification, which can be beneficiai, 
there have to be various íypés of Universities in our country, 
T. S. Eliot in his I^otes iowards the definition ofCulUm. has 
the füllowing to say: “It is that the satellite excTcises a 
■considerable influence upon the stronger culture and so plays 
a larger part in the world at large than it could in isolation," 
Culture has soraetimès its own frontiers. When sucli 
frontiers exist, it is quite natural that there may be p. 
University to express these frontiers in ,a meaningful way,. I say 
“ meaningful way’’ because, education that is iraparted in the 
University and for that matter, all education has to be 
meaningful. As we find, education is the process by which the 
community seeks to open its life to all the individuais within it 
and enable them to take their part in it. It attempts topass 
on to them its culture, including the standards by which it 
would have them live. Where that culture is regarded as final 
the attempt is made to irapose it on younger minds. Where it 
is viewed as a stage in development, younger minds are trained 
both to receive it and to criticize and improve upon it. ’’ 

To make the University education meaningful, some raight 
argue that the University has to be a State University, or re¬ 
gional University with the full participation of the people of 
the State or area both as students and teachers, if they are 


competent, 

n 
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Bat it is always better to emphasize that a University has 
to soar high above the narrow parochiâlism or national chauvi- 
niam, the doors and Windows of the University have always tO' 
remain open for new ideas, for comnaumcation among men of 
all nations as was happening in Middie Ages, and still happens 
now. 

A State Universityj though it will focus its attention to the 
fègidnal dülture and pFoblems, ôannot ignore the human cal- 
itural heritage. Nor can it create walls of exclusivism around it, 
Sdch attitude will bring auffocation, and the University will gét 
stunted in ilsgrowth. 

A regional or State University has to be a University in its 
full sense though catering primarily to the people living in the 
area. 

The previous governraent h a d already taken a decision 
that the future Goa University would be a State University. 
Is Goa too small to have a State University ? In other words, 
are not in Goa people capable of looking properly after the 
interests of higher education or is not the governraent capable 
of allocating the required money in the State budget? 

The way we answer these questions will determine the 
nature of our future University. 


PENELOPE^S WEB 

(University Site) 


Baüon de Sá 

I fear I shall be tiring the sun as I write once again on the 
I topic oí the Goa University. But there is a special rea- 
son. It is slrange how some of our people react to this 
topic, Even those who should know better and should try to 
ponder over the ideas that have been put forward in so many 
public seminars, seem to revert back to the issue and pronounce 
on it as if they have discovered sorae new aspect heretofore 
unheard. Of course, they are free to air their views, but if it is 
some inconsequential detail it is not worth it. It reminds one 
of Penelope’s web. They start the day on an empty loom only 
to find the next morning that it is still empty. This only con- 
fuses the public who do not know how they stand vis-a-vis the 
University business. And this goes on and on .... and it has to 
stop. However, there is one aspect of the University that 
needs clarification viz. that of the site. Even this has been 
settled by the seminars which spoke the voice of enlightened 
educationists, and if their voice has not been heeded by the 
Government, whose will P Anyway, if the question of the site 
has come up again it is because our Government does not seem 
to have any ideas of their own, but if they do not have any they 
should at least listen to the voice of those who do have deíinite 
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ideas on thi^ score. It is however anfair only to blame the 
Government. Our educationists and those who matter do not 
have the moral strength to stand up to their ideas and very con- 
venieníly bow down whenever Government decrees against. 
This is degrading. It is this attitude that has led to the collap- 
se of our universities, And if the students take matters into 
their own hands it is because they find that nobody comes for- 
ward to take them rightfully into their own. Thus the tangle. 

Let us consider then the site. When the Kundaim Plateau 
was selected and a concerted public drive against the choice 
drove the present Government to abandon it, and to seal the 
issue, tohand itover to the EDC, who have promptly started 
developing it, it did the right and proper thing. If, in the sarae 
spirit, they had gone further and started developing their new 
choice viz. the Kadamba Plateau, things would have been on the 
march today and the University well on its way to being a real- 
ity. The incredible hesitancy and indifference made Mr. Jagmo- 
han, our last Lt. Governor, take a snap decision which took thè 
formof an “ Institutional Complex” (whatever that may meah ) 
at the Taleigao Plateau which was second in the orderof ptíoi:- 
ity of the Qasim Committee. I had the opportunity tó discuss 
the matter, at least on three occasions, with Mr. Jagmohan and 
he had kept the option open as he was agreeable to further 
discussion. But our Government gave an unusually í|uick furn 
and announced the change without batting an eyelid. 

A university complex is in itself a complex affair. To 
insert this complex in a wider complex will only add to the 
complexity. It is as though we were advocating a foint-family 
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System with all the attendant rnisunderstandings, attritions, 
encroachments and what have you. Foríunately, the Medicai 
and Engineering Schoolshave built their own horaes which they 
can extend as they like, but will ahvays be umbilically connected 
to the paternal home at the Kadamba Plateau, The other 
Schools will have to be housed together — and they are a thun- 
dering lot. I have mentioned Kadamba Plateau as if by a mental 
slip. Following are the reasons for this preference as against 
the Taleigao Plateau: 

Do we wish our University set in a special place, suitable 
for serene and quiet study, having its exclusive araenities and 
a life of its own? Kadamba offers all this, while Taleigao, 
with its Institutional Complex, will not. Do we wish our 
Schools of Studies, our residences, our laboratories framed in a 
landscape that can be easily developed ? Kadamba has this in 
abundance, while Taleigao with a sizeable part resembühg the 
Kundaim Plateau, has definitely not. Most of the Kadamba 
Plateau has already trees and vegetation that can be conven* 
iently fitted in the future landscape, Do we wish our university 
to be so located as to comraand a raagniftcent vipw of Goa, of 
its meandering ri ve rs and eternally verdaut hills? Visit 
Kadamba and you will note the difference. Do; we wish it set 
up airidst the past glories of Goa ani our great tradition and be 
always inspired by it? The bones of the Kadamba fortress a,r,e 
in the midst of the plateau and the rich histofic heritage of 
Old Goa is just down the eastern slope. It is silly to think that 
Old Goa is just a Christian heritage. Everything in Goa’s 
past “ whether Christian, Hindu orMoslem— belongs to all 
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Goans. It is our common pride. I do not think that Taleigao 
Plateau haa even the reniotest claim to history. Owing to the 
explosion of knowledge in every branch of study the campus of 
the university will have to be ever-expanding. Kadamba has 
vast potentialities. If we wísh to escape from the d e a d 
monotony of seascape and sometimes the disturbing face of the 
■sea, you could not go to a better place than Kadamba that lays 
before you the rich seasonal kaleidOscope of Nature. Would 
you like to look down on the Mandovi river as a place for 
swimming, regattas and other aquatic sports which the Arabian 
Sea also offers but always fraught with latent perils? And 
finally: It appears that the cost in acquiring land, from private 
and other parties, who have already developed it for their own 
use, is likely to be higher and more difhcult of acquisition in the 
Taleigao Plateau than in the Kadamba Plateau. 

Does this sound like an advertisement of the Tourism 
Department? Indeed it does, but with the difference: it is 
factual and truthful. 

The above are the arguraents for the choice of the Kadamba 
Plateau as against the joint-family system envisaged in the 
Taleigao Plateau. The University will be cramped up in the 
latter and we have no earthly reason why we should allow it to 
cramp itself up. Leaving the Kadamba Plateau unutilised or 
for some other purpose is to give the university a Cinderella 
treatment. Going back to the choice of the Kadamba Plateau 
will not entail any loss of face for the Government, Even if it 
does it is imraensely better than having the University lose 
its face. 


Book Revíew 


1. Dhormik GITANJALI, by Moreno de Somg, S. 
Sapeco Press, Panjim, 1981. Pp, 200, 

PiRANN (Kristachem latnagit), by Morem de Smza, 
S.J., Sapeco Press, Panjim, 1982. Pp, 33. 

Fr. Moreno is a noted konkannist and one of the very 
assiduous cultivators of the language. He is the editor of 
Dor Mhoinemhi Rotti, but it appears that he finds in poetry the 
best vehicle for his religious thoughts. His religíon is to him a 
continuous source of his poetic outpourings. He actually bub- 
bles over every aspect of it. The élan in his compositions. 
reminds one of what Romano Guardini, the great religious 
philosopher, said of Liturgy: “ Liturgie hat etwas an sich, was 

an die Sterne erinnert, an ihren ewig gleichen Gang.” 

(Liturgy has something in it that reminds one of the stars in 
their eternal, smooth movement), The íirstbook, GITANJALI, 
is a collection of poems which he published in newspapers ovèr 
the years and are classified u n d e r different headings, e.g. 
Morning prayers, Night prayers, etc. and run the gamut of the 
liturgical celebrations in lhe Church, with a touching bunch in 
honour of Our Lady. Prof. L. A, Rodrigues, another great 
konkannist, says in his iptroduction: “ ]i svosthai sonsarantlea 
bhangaranchea tthevant ani monxanche porom’ zannvaient. 
mellunk xokna, ti osle ekech kovitent jorur mellta ”, This is 
high praise and deserving indeed. 

The second tiny book is on the Passion of Our Lord and 
much in the line of Motets which used to be sung before during, 
Lent in Goa. 


■i 
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Those who love Konknni wiH read ih his poems lhe depth 
and emotional grasp of his religious mind and also his unabash- 
ed love for our mother-tongue which he handles with great 
proíiciency and skill. 

B.deSá 

2. PADRE JOSE VAZ, by Antonio Mascaretihm, Moha- 
madi Fine Art Litho Works. Bombay. Pg. 100. 

There are quite a number of corapetent biographies of Fr. 
Joseph Vaz, not to speak of innumerable articles in the press. Why 
then did Mr. Antonio Mascarenhas think of writing yet another 
one ? I guess: Firstly, one can never have too much of a good 
thing; secondly, because cf his admiration and love for one who 
was obviously a saint from birth, and thirdly, perhaps, to produce 
a readable, short and yet containing the very essence of the “ hero 
of a Christian epic in Sri Lanka He has succeeded adinirably 
aíl along. One often wonders why a man whose sailctity oozeà, 
so to say, at every turn of his earthly life, has yet been dèprived 
of the honours of the altar. As a loyal Catholic I will not 
question the slow and exasperating pace at which his “procéss” 
is raoving, and that despite the all-ont efforts of Fr. S. G. Perera 
who considers Fr. Vaz as the foonder of the Church in Ceylon. 
But one feels that Goans are deprived thoughtlessly of a pri- 
vilege which is deservedly theirs and which, I feei, would boost 
their religious morale and which unfortunately today is far from 
high. But let us console ourselves with the “ tnills of God...” 

There are just two unfortunate defects that have crept in 
this beautiful little book. The frontispiece is adorned not by 
the kind and benign face of Padre José Vaz but by that of 
Padre António Vieira, the great Portuguese pulpitorator. The 
author has explained to rne how that happened and how he 
discovered it when it was too late. But another fault is the 
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replacement of the name of Fr, Jácome Gonsalves, anothet 
saintiy Oratorian and who is regarded as the father of Sing- 
alese literatore, by that of a hypothetical Fr, Jetome Gonsalves. 
Barting these two slips, Mr. Mascarenhas is to be congrat- 
ulated fot a matvellons little book and all Goans will be one 
with him in his admiration and love of Padre Jose Vaz. 

B. de Sá 

3. SOCIAL CHANGE IN GOA. by Adelyne D'Cos ta ^ 
Timblo Printers Pvt, Ltd., Margão. Pp. 180. Price Rs. 50/-. 

It is too early yet to predict what final form Goan society 
will take in course of time, It is still in transition and the tran- 
sition is erratic. The pre-liberation form was delermined to a 
large extent by the role of the Comunidades, caste and creed 
and by a discriminatory and antiquated system of eduçation. 
There was a certain amount of stability but it had also latent 
elements of throwoff. The first shattering blow that upset the 
precarious stability was given by the former Government when 
it adopted measures that led to the virtual extermination of the 
Comunidades and the introductiofi of the Tenancy Act and the 
Land to Tiller Reform which was everything but a reform as 
was pointed out by the Judicial CommissionePs Court. This 
has only led to chãos. The present Government, despite all 
promises, has done nothing at all to remedy or clear the mess, 

It is true, as the author points out, this effect has been more 
conspicuously íelt in the New Conquest than in the Old Con* 
quests. The replacement of the role of the Comunidades by 
that of the Panchayat Raj would have been the closest approach 
12 
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to the development of our villages. Bat out Panchayats are, by 
and large, effete and managed by ilüterate Panchs and riddled 
with corruption. 

The inethod employed by Dr. Adelyne D’Costa (she 
holds a Ph, D- of the Bangalore University ) is one of a traintd 
sociologist, andhec book is a systemildc and analytical exarrdna- 
tion of the social life in Goa in the post-liberatÍon period. She 
selected respondents in sk villages representing a cross-section 
of the two major communities, Hindu and Catholic. The vill¬ 
ages were chosen such that in the 01 d Conquests she picked up 
one predorainantly Catholic, one predominantly Hindu and one 
where the population was more or less mixed in even proportíons. 
The same was clone in the New Conquests. The results are 
systematically tabulated (there are 63 tables under three 
headings: (a) Economic Structure, (b) Political Structure, 
( c ) Education. Besides interviewing the chosen respondents 
she had extensive discussions with some knowledgeable elders. 

Aíter a btief reference to the history of Goa she passes on 
to the traditional economy which is rural-based and forms the 
backbone of its culture which is characterised by a dichotorny 
— Catholic and Hindu — the forrrier adopting western mode 
of life and the latter preserving their ancient tradition. She 
then passes on to the study of Comunidades and the vicissitudes 
which they have undergone and the system of land tenure 
through the bhatkar-mundkar relationship which was essentially 
a feudal system governed by caste “ superiority She noticea 
that this relationship is today under tension as is also the occupa- 
^ipnal structure which is breaking down since the advent of 
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liberation. Thespread of education is also another factor that 
has led to the raising of the social and economic status of all 
classes. However. as her study is factual she does not comment 
that Government in a hurry to deraocràtise education has lost 
sight that quaüty is in the veryessence of proper education and 
not in the productioti of uneducated ‘ educated ’ rnasses. 

SOCIAL CHANGE IN GOA is a well-written and well- 
printed book. (It is pity ihough that the CONTENTS giving 
the page numbers corresponding to the chapters are all mixed 
up). It is a painstaking study of the change that Goa has under 
gone since 1961. It is well-documented and the statistical tables 
should be of great value to the sociologist and the politician. , 

B. de Sd f 
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